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ORDER OF THE TUSIN. 


In Haydn’s ‘Dict. of Dates,’ under 
“ Knights,’ we are told that the members 
of the Order of the Tusin were Hungarian 
Knights, and that the order was founded 
about 1562. This statement, is no doubt, 
copied from Archer’s * Orders of Chivalry,’ 
and due to some misunderstanding. Hierony- 
mus Megiser in his ‘ Tractat von dem drey- 
fachen Ritterstand ’ (Frankfurt, 1593) men- 
tions a military order of Hungarian knights, 
which, he heard, was founded to fight the 
‘Turks after the fall of the Hungarian capital. 
The members of the order wore a red habit 
with a green cross on white ground on their 
breast (the Hungarian national colours) ; 
but the order, if it ever existed, was not that 
of the Tusin ; and as Buda was occupied by 
the Turks in 1541, the order could not have 
been over 200 years old in Megiser’s time, as 
stated by him. 

The date 1562 is also wrong, but is, with 
‘curious persistency, repeated in all books 
on the subject whenever a date is given. It 
is generally stated that Albert Il. founded 


the order in that year, which is manifestly 
wrong, as the emperor died in 1439. Some 
of the authors, however, have noticed the 
glaring anachronism, and get over it, like 
F. C. Woodhouse, e.g., by making the founder 
Albert III., who is unknown to history, or 
Maximilian II., who appeared too late on 
the scene. 

The ‘Diccionario Universal,’ by Fran- 
cisco de Paula Mellado (Madrid, 1848), 
describes the order as follows :— 

* Tusin.—Orden de caballeria creado en Alemania 
en 1562 6 antes, puesto que consta que en este aio 
el emperador Alberto iL. la dié 4 Diego de Valera.” 

But Diego was born about 1420, and the 
emperor died in 1439, as already stated ; 
and all that I can find about the former is 
that he was at Prague in 1437, when 
Albert IL, Wing of the Romans, made 
several barons in his presence. This is his 
own statement in the ‘Tratado de los 
Rieptos ’ (on the penultimate page), and no 
mention whatever is made of any order 
having been conferred on himself. It is 
another author, Franciscus Mennenius, who 
is to be held responsible for disseminating 
the error. He in his turn quotes Hierony- 
mus Romanus as his authority in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Refert et Hieronymus Romanus ex historia 
hispanica Regis Joannis, tempore Sigismundi et 
Alberti Impp. floruisse in Germania tres insignes 
ordines equestres, nec non Moysem [sic /] Didacum 
de Valera Hispanum, probate fortitudinis equitem 
ab eo Alberto, tribus militiz insignibus fuisse con- 
decoratum ; Draconico nempe, tamquam a Rege 
Hungarixz ; Tusinio ut a rege Bohemiee. et collari 
Disciplinarum aquila candida (que et Polonorum 
Regum in Campo rubeo tessera est) exornato, ut a 
Duce Austrie.”—‘ Delicie Equestrium Ordinum,’ 


Antwerp, 1613, p. 156. 

Either Hieronymus Romanus or his 
authority was probably mistaken about the 
individual upon whom the three decorations 
were conferred by Albert II., because 
another Spanish hidalgo and traveller, Pero 
Tafur, records in his ‘ Andances e Viajes’ 
that he was presented, in 1438, to Albert IT. 
at Breslau, on which occasion the emperor 
conferred on him the identical three orders 
of chivalry, viz., the Hungarian Order of 
the Dragon, the Austrian Order of the Eagle, 
and “el Tusenique, que quiere dezir tovaja 
que es de Bohemia,” that is, the Bohemian 
Order of the Towel, which was no doubt the 
Tusin. 

Tafur’s modern editor, M. Jimenez de la 
Espada, explains in a note that the Tusen- 
ique was the “ orden de la Toalla 6 Banda,” 
and that its device was “ una cruz verde de 
la misma forma que la Montesa en campo 
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rojo,” which agrees with Mellado’s state- 
ment that the device of the Tusin was 
‘sobre un manto encarnado, una cruz Ilana 
de verde.” The cross of the Order of Our 
Lady of Montesa is depicted in H. Schulze’s 
large work on ‘ Military Orders,’ and is of 
the same shape as the red cross in the arms 
of Switzerland. 

Another modern author, A. M. Perrot in 
his ‘Ordres de Chevalerie’ (Paris, 1820), 
repeats the statement that the cross of the 
Order of the Tusin was green, and gives 
an illustration of it; but I have been un- 
able to verify his description of the colour 
and shape of the device from any contem- 
porary source. 

With regard to the name of the order, in 
modern Bohemian a towel is called rutshnik 
—I spell the word phonetically to avoid 
the use of Slavonie characters—which is 
similar to the German Handtuch, 7.e., a 
hand-cloth ; but I am open to correction. 

The Order of the Tusin—if that is the 
correct name—is, as will be seen, not a 
mythical one, as W. Maigne avers, but, on 
the other hand, very little is known about it. 
“We do not know when and by whom it was 
founded,”’ writes Biedenfeld ; ‘* we do not 
know its rules; the origin and meaning of 
its name are also unknown; but the exist- 
ence of the order in past times can be proved 
by documentary evidence.” Unfortunately 
he gives no reference to the documents in 
question. 


LONGFELLOW. 
(See ante, p. 201.) 


‘HypeRION’ was written while Long- 
fellow was still under the shadow of a great 
grief; and to understand it aright it is 
requisite to remember this. In September, 
1831, he was married to Mary Storer Potter. 
Her character and person are described as 
being alike lovely: she had dark hair, with 
eyes of deep blue which lighted a counten- 
ance “singularly attractive with the ex- 
pression of a gentle and affectionate disposi- 
tion.”” Husband and wife were devoted to 
each other ; never was a home more happy 
than theirs. But the sweet companionship 
was to last only four brief years. From 
Rotterdam, on the 28th of November, 1835, 
Longfellow wrote to his father that his wife 
“had again fallen ill, and that his anxiety 
was very great.”” On the following day she 


died, “closing her life by a still more 
peaceful death; and though called away 
when life was brightest, yet going without a 
murmur and in perfect willingness to the! 


bosom of her God.’’ In the lonely hours. 
which followed, the bereaved husband 
would repeat the hymns which had soothed 
her last hours and dwell upon her promise, 
*T will be with you and watch over you.” 
Less than a month after her death another 
sorrow came to him by the death of his 
brother-in-law and dearest friend, George 
W. Pierce, of whom he wrote, after twenty 
years had passed, “I have never ceased to 
feel that in his death something was taken 
from my life which could never be restored.” 
His poem ‘The Footsteps of Angels’ is 
consecrated to the memories of his wife and 
his friend, and the remembrance that they 
“had lived and died” consoled him in his 
loneliness. 

It is strange now to remember how near 
we were to losing Longfellow as a poet. 
Shortly before his return home from his. 
first visit to Europe he wrote to his father : 
“My poetic career is finished. Since I 
left America I have hardly put two lines 
together”; and writing to his friend 
George W. Greene from Bowdoin College 
on the 27th of June, 1830, he said :— 

““Tam proud to have your favorable opinion of 

those little we attempts of mine which date so 
many years back. I had long ceased to attach any 
kind of value to them, ond, indeed, to think of 
them...... If I ever publish a volume, it will be 
many years first.” 
It was not until the autumn of 1839 that his. 
first volume of original poems appeared,. 
“The Voices of the Night.’ Its publication. 
was a sudden thought, coming to him in the 
exhilaration of his busy life. In the volume: 
he included some of his poems written before 
he was nineteen. Its success was signal, and 
in three weeks the publisher had only fifty 
copies left out of nine hundred; and by 
July, 1846, between eleven and twelve 
thousand copies had been sold. 

On the 19th of December, 1841, ‘ Ballads 
and other Poems’ appeared. To most of 
these a history was attached. The skeleton 
in armour really exists, and was seen by the 
poet, who “supposed it to be the remains. 
of one of the old Northern sea-rovers who. 
came to America in the tenth century.” 
‘The Village Blacksmith’ was in praise of 
the first Stephen Longfellow, who by the 
early death of his father was left to care for 
himself, and became a blacksmith; but he 
sent his son to Harvard. The ballad of the 
schooner Hesperus occurred to Longfellow 
as he sat with his pipe by the fire at midnight 
on the 30th of December, 1839. He went 
to bed, but could not sleep, and got up at 
three to finish the poem; he was pleased 
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with it, and it cost him hardly an effort. 
On the following night, the last of the old 
year, he writes in his diary :— 

‘“‘Shake hands, old friend ; I have learned much 
from thee ; and sung thy spring in prose and thy 
autumn in song. And now farewell! 

Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb ! 

Take this new tenant to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 

To slumber in the silent dust.” 

‘ Poems on Slavery ’ were composed during 
his return from Europe in 1842, and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet of thirty pages. These 
were followed by ‘ The Spanish Student.’ 

Although the scheme was not completed 
until thirty years later, it was on the 8th of 
November, 1841, that Longfellow entered 
in his diary :— 

“This evening it has come into my mind to 

undertake a long and elaborate poem by the holy 
name of Christ; the theme of which would be the 
various aspects of Christendom in the Apostolic, 
Middle, and modern ages.” 
The second part was published in 1851 as 
‘The Golden Legend’; the third part was 
‘The New England Tragedies,’ issued in 
1868; and the last written was ‘ The Divine 
Tragedy,’ which appeared in 1871. The 
whole, with the title of ‘ Christus,’ was pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1872. 

On the 13th of July, 1843, Longfellow 
married Frances Elizabeth Appleton. She 
was twenty-five years of age, and is described 
as “‘ a woman of stately presence, of cultivated 
intellect, and deep, though reserved feeling.” 

The event of 1847 was the publishing of 
‘ Evangeline,’ followed by ‘ Kavanagh’ in 
1849. The name of thetale is that of an old 
Roman Catholic family of Maine, now extinct. 
On the 3rd of August, 1849, in the early 
morning, Longfellow’s father, whom he had 
always consulted in reference to his poems, 
died at the age of seventy-three ; and on the 
5th, at sunset, in the Western Cemetery at 
Portland, he was buried. On his return 
from the funeral the son wrote in his journal : 
“ Farewell, O thou good man, thou excellent 
father!” 

Longfellow,who had long felt dissatisfaction 
with his work at Harvard, on account of 
the lack of time for writing, at length 
resigned, and on the 12th of September, 
1854, received from President Walker the 
‘information that the resignation had been 
accepted. 

‘Hiawatha’ was published on the 10th 
of November, 1855, by Ticknor & Fields. 
It was a great success: four thousand out 
of the five composing the first edition were 
sold on the same day, and a new edition of 
three thousand ordered; while David 


Bogue, the publisher in Fleet Street, wrote- 
in December, when sending Longfellow 
1001. for the early sheets, that he had “ sold 
eighteen hundred of the five-shilling edition,. 
and 10,000 of the shilling edition.” 

In November, 1857, the first number of 
The Atlantic Monthly was published by 
Phillips & Sampson, Longfellow contributing: 
his ‘Santa Filomena,’ a poem in honour of 
Florence Nightingale. 

‘The Courtship of Miles Standish’ was 
published in 1858. Ten thousand copies 
were rapidly sold, and a second edition of the: 
same number soon followed. 

On the 9th of July, 1861, a great calamity 
came to him. It is thus recorded in the 
‘ Life’ edited by Samuel Longfellow, vol. ii. 
p- 369 (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) :— 

“His wife was sitting in the library, with her 
two little engaged in sealin some small 
pe of their curls which she had just cut off. 

rom a match fallen upon the floor, her light 
summer dress caught fire. The shock was too- 

reat, and she died the next morning. She was 
»uried three days later at Mount Auburn. It was. 
the anniversary of her marriage day, and on her 
beautiful head, lovely and unmarred in death, some 
one had placed a wreath of orange blossoms. Her 
husband was not there,—confined to his chamber 
by the severe burns which he had himself received.” 

After this there is a great break in his. 
usually well-kept journal, the first entry: 
being the following lines from Tennyson :— 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace ! 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul ! 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 
Joun C. FRANCIS. 
(T’o be continued.) 


GRANGER ANNOTATED BY 
CAULFIELD. 


(See ante, p. 65.) 


In compliance with requests received, I 
am transcribing the whole of Caulfield’s. 
notes for these pages. The bracketed 
figures following the name indicate the page - 
in Granger, second edition, 1775, vol. iv. 

Nathanaelis Highmorii [18].—‘‘ 7s. 67. The Por- 
trait of Highmore is a small square at the right 
corner of an engraved title-page ; it is very often 
ome as a Portrait, but is the only one of him 
extant. 


_A copy in Dodd’s sale of portraits, 4 April,. 


1811, lot 173, sold for 1. 5s. In the Sykes. 
Sale, March, 1824, lot 862, 6 prints, bought 
by Rodd for 18s., included this print, 
‘small head in a frontispiece.” Lot 863,. 
“Nathaniel Highmore, M.D. (oval), by A. 
Blooteling, 4to, fine proof,” sold for 7/. 2s.' 6d. 
(Hunt). The last named was not known to. 


| Bromley. 
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Samuelis Collins [22].—** 1/. 1s. The Portrait of 
Collins used to be very common, and seldom sold 
for more than 5s.; but within these few years it has 
‘experienced a rapid advance, seldom selling in any 
Portrait Sale for less than 1/, Is. It generally has 
a view of the College of Physicians Printed at the 
back, but without it is worth from 1/. lls. 6d. to 

Richardson in his * Catalogue of Prints,’ 
1791, offered two copies at 7s. 6d. and 4s. 

Richard Atkyns [73]. — ‘*3/. 13s. Though 
Atkyns’s ‘Growth of Printing’ is often met with, 
yet it rarely is found with more than one print 
in it, containing the portaits of Charles 2°¢, Gen! 
Monk, ete. ‘The Portrait of Atkyns comes fronting 
this print, but I never saw more than three copies 
wach had both prints; it generally sells for what 
I have marked it. 

If Caulfield’s statement is accurate, and the 
portrait of Atkyns actually forms part of 
the book as published, the following copies 
at least must be considered imperfect : 
the Blades and Reid copies at the St. Bride 
Foundation Library; the Huth Library 
copy, collated as perfect ; and the three 
copies at the B.M. Included in the last 
named is the large-paper copy in contem- 
porary binding, from the library of Charles II. 
probably presented by the author, with 
additional marginal indices skilfully added 
in imitation of the printed characters. 
This should be the most perfect copy. 
There is confirmation of Caulfield’s state- 
ment in Bromley (‘Catalogue of Engraved 
British Portraits,’ 1793), who identifies 
the portrait as “ prefixed to his * History 
of Printing,’ 1664, scarce”; and a copy 
of the print occurred in_ the Sykes 
Sale, lot 847, bought by “Smith” for 
3. 15s. Neither Lowndes nor ‘The Uni- 
versal Catalogue of Books on Art ’ mentions 
the portrait. 

John Kersey (81].—**10s. 67. The print of Kersey 
when tine is worth 10s. 6d., but there are many vile 
impressions hardly worth a shilling.” 
Richardson’s ‘Catalogue of Prints’ offers 
copies at 10s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 

Franciscus Glissonus [11]. — “‘Dolle se., 7s. 6d. 
Faithorne sc., 5s. Glisson’s Portrait by Dolle is 
not so well engraved as Faithorne'’s, but is worth 
more money, as six of Faithorne’s is [sic] seen to 
one of Dolle’s.” 

A copy of the Faithorne print with seven 
others formed lot 853 in the Sykes Sale, and 


sold for 18s. (Rodd). 


Doctor James Wolveridge (24].—“‘1/. lls. 6d. The 
portrait of Wolveridge is very scarce, though badly 
executed. Ido not remember to have seen one in 


a sale for several years. I had two, which I sold 
for 1/. 11s. 6d. each.” 

Not any of the catalogues of print sales to 
which I have referred mention this print. 


_ Robertus Boyle [84].—‘* 15/. 15s. is j 
tinest as well as rarest Prints by ao 
Sutherland has one that, though it does not come 
within the purpose of his collecting—Clarendon— 
he has refused several times to part with. Sir 
Mark Sykes offered him tifteen guineas for it, but he 
he can Gentleman who has a rare 
larendon print that he wants, w “ill exchange 
with him for that of — 
The portrait here referred to is of “ Robertus 
Boyle, Armiger,” with an air-pump, within 
an oval of foliage. Vide Bromley, p. 188. 
It was re-engraved by Diodati, and Caul- 
field values this at 7s. 6d.; but a copy of 
Faithorne’s print in the Sykes Sale, lot 1273 
was bought by Molteno for 281. 17s. 6d.! 
Henry Oxenden de Barham [58 
Sir H. Oxenden is one of the 
have. Sturt in Oxford Road had one which he 
copied at least ten times, and sold the Drawing/s] 
at 10s. 6d, each. He afterwards sold the so 
to Mr. Weston for 5/. 5s. Richardson has copied 
one he had belonging to Sir W™ Musgrave.” 
** Sturt in Oxford Road” I cannot identify 
Richardson published his reprint 1 F eb., 
1800 ; _and Sir W. Musgrave’s copy of 
Glover's print was lot 14, tenth day of the 
Musgrave Sale, Feb.-March, 1800, bought by 
Tyssen for ‘7s. 6d.! In the Sykes Sale 
Lot 770, Sir Henry Oxenden de Barham, 
Bart., small oval, by Glover, 164%, very fine 
and scarce, and copy of the same,” sold for 
21. 10s. (Grave). The italics are mine, and 
correct Granger. 
Willielmus Davisonus [26].—‘‘1/. 1s. TI 
of Davison is a very beautiful Print, on 
I have seen were brought 
rom ollanc umpnhr 
ey, where the Plate most 
Richardson in his ‘Catalogue’ of 1791 
offered a copy at 6s. ‘* Humphrey ” per- 
haps refers to Humphries the auctioneer 
of 86, Tottenham Court Road (1811). : 
Margaret, Dutchess of Newcastle [60].— “Wi 
out her name, standing in a 
Sitting at her study, under a canopy U. Is. 
Though both these prints come from the same book 
(her Plays), yet the last is very rarely found in it 
and is worth double what the first; is.” ‘ 
The first-named print was unk 
W nown to 
Bromley. Richardson reissued the second 
print—a very beautiful engraving—1 June 
1800. Lowndes refers to both portraits 
occurring in the one work (‘ Plays’), but 
can only give a@ single instance of so com- 
plete a copy being sold, viz., in the Prince 
Library Sale, 41. 18s. Lilly in his ‘ Catalogue 
of Rare Books,’ 1870, offered the ‘ Poems 
and Fancies,’ 1653, and the ‘ Plays ’ (2 vols. 
folio, 1662-8), each with the portrait of the 
authoress standing in a niche”; but only 
this single plate—not two, as Caulfield 
states. The copy of the ‘Plays’ in the 
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Huth Library has but one portrait, “ sitting 
at her study, under a canopy”; and only 
this plate occurred in the Sykes Sale, 
lot 913, bought by Grove at Il. 12s. 

Bulstrodus Whitelock [64]. — ‘‘Gaywood _sc., 
58. Hulsbergh se., 1s. Bulstrode Whitelock 
by Gaywood is scarcer than any other print of him, 
though Faithorne’s sells for or 10/.. Gaywood’s 
is not so fine a Print, which probably is the 
reason it does not bring an equal price, many col- 
lectors contenting themselves with one Print of a 
person. I do not remember Hulsbergh’s print in 
Svo, but think it must be worth 1/. 1s.; the folio 
rae by him, copied from Faithorne’s, is worth 
a. 


A copy of Faithorne’s print occurred in the 
Sykes Sale, lot 1297, ‘‘ from the collection 
of Mr. Allen,” and was bought by “ Clarke ”’ 
for 191. 19s. This is the print reproduced 
by Richardson, 1 Feb., 1800. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
(To be continued.) 


I can remember seeing in a volume of 
The Universal Magazine, of perhaps 120 
years ago a whole-page engraving represent- 
ing ‘ Louise de Querouaille, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, in an Undress.’ Perhaps this was 
reduced from a larger engraving. It de- 
picted a very handsome woman, seated 
with a fan in her hand. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PacoLeT.—Pacolet is the name Steele 
gives in The Tatler to a familiar spirit. 
isaac Bickerstaff sees a “ venerable gentle- 
man” sitting on a bench in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, who declares himself to be a guardian 
angel. ‘‘Mr. Pacolet’”’—the name occurs 
only once—explains his knowledge of human 
nature by the statement that he had been 
born the heir of one of the wealthiest families 
in Great Britain, but was accidentally 
drowned at the age of one month. This 
familiar appears in only three numbers of 
The Tatler, namely, 13, 14, 15 (10, 12, and 
14 May, 1709). Exactly where Steele got 
the name from does not appear, but he was 
not the inventor of it. Prof. Victor Chauvin, 
of the University of Liége, contributed an 
interesting note on ‘ Pacolet et les Mille 
et une Nuits’ to Wallonia for Jan.—Fév., 
1898. In a French ‘ Valentine et Orson’ 
the name of Pacolet is given to an adept 
in magic art who constructs a wooden horse 
worked by a plug or pin in its head. This 
horse of Pacolet is coupled with that of 
Pegasus by Rabelais in a passage in ‘ Panta- 
gruel’ (liv. ii. e. xxiv.). Prof. Chauvin 
follows this quotation by citations from 


Marot, Cyrano de Bergerac, Madame de 
Sévigné, and other French writers. ; At a 
later date pacolet came to mean a talisman. 
The clever dwarf of the marionette theatre 
of Liége a generation ago retained the cha- 
racteristics of Pacolet the magician. But he 
was generally identified with the little devil 
—diablotin—in the service of a sorcerer. 
Pacolet is a French word not admitted to 
the ‘Dictionnaire’ of the Academy, but 
synonymous with cheville. Hence it is 
suggested that cheval a pacolet has been 
transformed into cheval de pacolet, and thence 
into cheval de Pacolet, thus giving the magic 
horse @ magician rider. 
Prof. Chauvin thinks that the story of 
Pacolet may be linked by the ‘ Cléomades’ 
of Adenet-le-Roi and the ‘ Méliacin’ of 
Girard d’ Amiens, probably through a Spanish 
source, with the episode of the magic horse 
to be found in more than one form in different 
editions of ‘The Thousand and One Nights.’ 
Evidently Steele’s ‘* Mr. Pacolet’’ can 
claim a pedigree as long, and perhaps as 
veracious, as some of those to be found in 
Burke. E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Berwick Law.—Recent historians of 
Scottish literature, fired with zeal for a 
ready-made theory, have striven to show 
that the record of their country’s poetry 
ends with the work of Robert Burns. The 
impartial student may, however, find pro- 
ducts of a somewhat later date not unworthy 
of consideration. There is, for instance, a 
notable achievement to be set to the credit 
of Robert Tannahill (1774-1810), a hand- 
loom weaver, whose mastery of lyrical form 
is at once genuine and distinctive. Four or 
five of his songs—some of them, perhaps, 
indebted to their musical setting by the 
author’s friend R. A. Smith—have had a 
steady popularity in Scotland, and they 
fully deserve a wider recognition. As it 1s. 
possible that the English reader may come 
upon the standard edition of Tannahill Ss. 
poems, edited by David Semple, it may be 
well to draw attention to a note on the song 
‘Wreck on Gloomy Isle of May,’ which 
occurs at p. 278 of the volume. The poet 
represents a forlorn damsel giving voice to 
her sorrow over the shipwreck by which she 
has been for ever bereft of her lover. The 
picture is in some respects the converse of that 
which is given in Burns’s “ Go, fetch tome a 
pint of wine,” and the Firth of Forth, with 
Berwick Law overlooking it, is the scene of 
both lyrics. Tannahill’s desolate maiden 
thus opens her lament :— 
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Wi’ waefw’ heart and sorrowing e’e 
I saw my Jamie sail awa; 
Oh ! “twas a fatal day to me, 
That day he passed the Berwick Law. 

It will be remembered that the youthful 
hero in Burns’s song states that the boat 
awaiting his convenience “* rocks at the pier 
o” Leith,” while the ship to which it is 
presently to waft him over “rides by 
tthe Berwick-law.” Annotating Tannahill, 
Semple remarks that ‘ Berwick Law is a 
hill in the County of Berwick, on the shore 
of the German Ocean.” This is a perfectly 
natural mistake to make if one is unaware 
of the difference between North Berwick 
-and Berwick-on-Tweed. The former is in 
East Lothian, with the Bass Rock and 
Tantallon Castle in the vicinity, and the 
conical Berwick Law at its back. The Isle 
of May lies some miles off, and nearer the 
Fife shore, forming a kind of natural guardian 
to the Firth just as it opens to the North 
Sea. Thus the vessel that sailed from 
Leith and was wrecked on the May had 
made but little progress when she suffered 
disaster. THoMAS BAYNE. 


Curtain Lectures.—Douglas Jerrold, 
in his preface to the collected edition of 
“Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,’ which 
first appeared in an early volume of Punch, 
and were a great success at the time, explains 
that the idea of the work occurred to him 
while watching some schoolboys at play, 
but does not make any reference to the title, 
which appeared to be sufficiently original. 

It would seem that the title was not 
Jerrold’s own. Pope makes use of the 
expression in his Prologue to ‘ The Wife of 
Bath,’ 164-5, written when he was between 
sixteen and seventeen, i.e. about 1706. The 
lady says :— 

I still prevailed, and would be in the right, 
Or curtain lectures made a restless night. 

In Chaucer she says :— 

As by continual murmur or grutching, 
Namely a-bed ; ther hadden they meschance ; 
Ther wold I chide. 

JoHN HEBB. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ gives two seventeenth-century 
examples of ‘curtain lectures,” i 
dated 1633. A new edition of Douglas Jerrold’s 
work, with an Introduction by Mr. Walter Jerrold, 
was mentioned in last week’s ‘ Notes on Books.’] 


AUTHOR”? USED FoR “ EprTor.” 


98. v. 166, 323, 425.)—It would not be safe 
to assume that Thackeray is to be caught 
tripping in causing Swift to exclaim to Harry 
Esmond (as quoted at the last reference), 
“I presume you are the editor of The Post- | 
but there appears to be no. 


Boy, sir”; 


the tirst being | 
/to be the correct phrase, although “ pixie ” 
| Was suggested by her auditor. 


(See | 


contemporary evidence of this use of the 
term, though, while Swift was still writing 
and The Post-Boy still being published, the 
words “director” and ‘“ author’ were 
employed to indicate the one whom we now 
call editor.” 

In an explanation why a certain letter 
had appeared, given in Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, or Saturday’s Post (No. 272), for 
11 Jan., 1724, it was observed :— 

“The Letter came by the Penny-Post on the 
llth of December, with a Request to have it 
inserted that Week; the Director of this Paper 
having perused its Contents, ordered that it should 
be deterr’d to the Week following, intending, in 
the mean Time, to inform himself, in the best 
Manner he could, of the Authorities therein 
mentioned.” 

But the personage whom Mist described 
as “the Director” was being contem- 
poraneously termed in The British Journal 
and The Instructor ‘‘the Author,’ con- 
tributions appearing in the former addressed 
‘To the Author of The British Journal,” 
and the imprint running :— 

**London: Printed for T. Warner, at the Black 

Boy in Pater-Noster-Row, where Advertisements 
and Letters to the Author are taken in; and 
Compleat Sets may be had.” 
The Journal’s imprint, save for the address, 
is similar. The same style is to be found in 
the imprint to The Tea-Table, published 
twice a week during that same spring, this 
being 

“Sold by J. Roberts [who also published The 
near the Oxford Arms in Warwick- 
Lane. Where Advertisements are taken in, and 
Letters to the Author.” 

There is no mention of this signification of 
author,’ however, in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

ALFRED F. Rossrs. 


** PISCON-LED.”’—This is a term used by 
an old lady, whose account of Pembrokeshire 
folk-lore is given by “ M. 8S. Clerk ” in Folk- 
lore for June, 1904. It is applied to the 
curious experience of an old Welsh fisherman, 
who, on his way home one evening, came 
to a field, out of which he was unable to 
find his way all night, but kept wandering 
round and round it till morning. ‘ Piscon- 
led,” or ‘‘ pisco-led,” the old lady maintained 


In an article on ‘ Popular Superstitions,’ 
by Sir Francis Palgrave, in anearly number 
of The Quarterly Review the same supersti- 
tion is incidentally referred to as existing 
in Normandy, and believed there to be caused 
by treading on Vherbe maudite. At Llandy- 
bie, Carmarthenshire, I know of a meadow 
which was the scene of an adventure similar 
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to that which befell the old Pembrokeshire 
fisherman. No explanatory name was at- 
tached to the tale as I heard it; but the 
inference I should draw from “ piscon-led ” 
and Vherbe maudite is that bysedd y cwn 
(“‘ foxgloves ’’), and not “ pixie,” would be 
the probable Welsh term. J. P. OweEn. 


ATTORNEY.”’—When Compiégne, aban- 
doned by the English, and unable to hold 
out like Paris, was forced to surrender to 
the French princes and Joan Dare, King 
Charles was received, we are told in the 
Revue de Paris for 15 March, by “ Les 
attornés.” Littré spells the word with one t. 

D. 


THE Friac.—M. Anatole France tells us 
that the flag of the English army in France 
under the Regency of the Duke of Bedford 
was ‘the red cross.” «It is probably a slip 
which makes him in another passage seem 
to call it by the name of St. Andrew, though 
it is not clear that England rather than Bur- 
gundy is here intended. D 

[References to numerous articles on the national 
flag will be found _in the General Index to the 
Ninth Series, s.v. ‘ Flag.’] 


PRESIDENT”: PRECEDENT.” (See 
ante, p. 155.)—‘* President” was quite 
commonly used in the seventeenth century 
where we should now write precedent. 
Many years ago, when I was a law student, 
I also thought it was a ‘“ mistake,” and 
supplied considerable evidence at 5 S. xi. 
507. But I wish so far to retract my former 
statement as to admit that in many cases. 
{ think “ president ”’ is meant in the sense 
of presidium, and is equivalent to ‘* muni- 
ment,” which is still in use. 


**BuLtk” AND BaskisH 
the ‘H.E.D.’ the reader is asked if ‘to 
bulk”? means “to beat.” In the only 
quotation there presented it certainly ap- 
pears to bear that sense. It seems to me 
that it must be connected with Baskish 
bulka, which also means ‘“‘ to beat.” This 
word occurs in several places in the Baskish 
New Testament of J. de Leicarraga; for 
instance, in Acts xii. 13, where it renders 
frappé=knocked, or beaten (the door). 
It also means “ to push,”’ as in Acts xix. 33, 
where Calvin has poussans. It may be that 
the etymon is furca in Latin. A Romance f 
initial often becomes a 6b in Heuskara. For 
instance, Castilian forza is turned into 
bortcha, fortis into borthitz. A fork serves 
to push and to give blows. But block also 
suggests its claim to be considered in the 
question; and Gaelic mulcaidh, which in 


|the ‘Dictionarium Scoto-Celticum’ (Edin- 


burgh, 1828) is translated ‘‘ Push, butt with 
the head, as a calf, or ram.”’ 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“THEN WITH RODNEY WE WILL GO, MY 
Boys”: ‘THE VICAR OF Bray.’—Can you 
or one of your correspondents tell me who 
was the author of the song of which the 
following is one of the verses? It has a 
strong flavour of Charles Dibdin, but I do 
not find it in the 1841 edition of his songs :— 
If she should prove from Boston or Norfolk to say 
nay, 

We with our mighty chain-shot will break her 
masts away. 

We'll rake her and we’ll board her, and we'll say, 
‘“* My lads, take care, O, 

And keep a proper distance from an English 
man-of-war, 0.” 

The refrain after each verse was :— 

Then with Rodney we will go, my boys, with 
Rodney we will-go, 

With a blue cockade stuck in our hats, to meet the 
daring foe. 

While on the subject of songs, I should 
like to know who wrote ‘ The Vicar of Bray’ 
and what was the date of it. ALDENHAM. 

Lorp ALDENHAM will find a good deal about 
‘The Vicar of Bray’ at 68. xi. 167, 255, 335.] 

Lapy CLARA SparRow.—I desire to Jearn 
the lineage of Lady Clara Bernard Sparrow, 
whose portrait, drawn by J. Downman, was 
sold at Christie’s on the 23rd ult. 

G. H. Jounston, Lieut.-Col. 

Kilmore, Armagh. 


THE PRESTON JUBILEE.—Can any reader 
oblige me with the information whether 
any records exist of the theatrical perform- 
ances given in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century at this festival, which was 
apparently held every twenty years, late 
in August or early in September ? 

A paragraph in Faulkner's Dublin Journal 
for 24 Aug., 1742 (No. 1688), says :— 

“Yesterday Messrs. Delane, Garrick, and Arne 
and Mrs. Cibber embarked for England ; and the 
Company of Comedians belonging to Smock Alley 
Theatre will sail for Liverpool this day in order to 
entertain the Nobility and Gentry at Preston, at 
the Jubilee which is held there once in twenty 
years.” 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his ‘ Life of David 
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Garrick ’ (1868, i. 125) gives an incorrect 
date in connexion with little Davy’s de- 
parture for Parkgate; but he conjectures 
very feasibly that as he was unaccompanied 
by Peg Woffington, she doubtless remained 
to go with the Smock Alley company to 
Preston. 

Tate Wilkinson paid an unprofessional 
visit to the Jubilee in August or September, 
1762, but was disappointed with his ex- 
perience. At Preston,” he writes in his 
* Memoirs,’ 

**we found very bad accommodation, very dear, 
very dirty, and much crowded. The procession 
was tolerable, but not worth the trouble or expence 
of a journey to see it; indeed, I was very glad on 
the second day to persuade Mr. Sowdon to quit 
Preston for Chester, for it was all confusion and 
mire, except the main street, which I recollect is 
spacious and handsome, but it was the crowd and 
inconveniency that made us glad to depart.” 
Wilkinson also tells us that during the 
festival of 1762 Hull and Younger’s players 
came from Birmingham to support the 
London performers who had been engaged. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. “O Charidas! What is there down below?” 
“Much darkness.” ** And what is this other life 7” 
“A lie!” the god of hell?” fable.” 
* All is over with death !” 

This is attributed to Callimachus. Can 
any one supply me with the reference ? 

2. “Did we think victory great? Soitis. But 
now it seems to me, when it cannot be helped, that 
defeat. is great, and that death and dismay are 
great. 

Walt Whitman expresses the same idea 
(* Song of Myself’) in these words :— 

Have you heard that it was good to gain the day» 

T also say it is good to fall. 

3. Qu venit indigno peena, dolenda venit. 

Cur. WATSON. 

264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 

iso 3 is slightly varied from Ovid, ‘ Heroides,’ 
yo be 


What are the source of the following 
quotations in Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria ?— 

A Var bonus es, doctus, prudens; ast haud tibi 
spiro, Bohn’s Library Ed., p. 116. 

2. Their visnomies scemed like a goodly banner 
spread in defiance of all enemies.—P. 252. 

The second quotation is, according to 
Coleridge, taken from Spenser ; but I have 
not been able to trace it in Spenser’s works. 

J. SHAWCROss. 


Kirpy Hatt, NortHANTs.—When and in 
what paper did an article on Kirby Hall, 
Northants, by either Lady Constance Howard 


| 


or the Lady Winefred Howard of Glossop, 

appear ? IL do not know the title of the 

article. (Miss) F. CHAPMAN. 
79, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Arms WantTED.—Can some correspondent 
identify for me the following arms, appa- 
rently foreign ? Quarterly, sable and argent,,. 
on a scutcheon of pretence a tree (perhaps. 
an orange tree from its shape)—the tincture: 
not very clear, but possibly or. They are 
in the corner of a panel portrait of a man of 
about twenty-five, with an amiable but 
rather weak face, in the Puritan” black,. 
with plain collar, and with flowing locks, 
circa 1640-60. WwW. C. J. 


Roger Lanapon, Muvs.Doc. — Roger: 
Langdon, Doctor of Music, was clerk of the 
parish church of Chiselborough, in the 
county of Somerset, from 1769 to 1791. 
He died 27 August, 1791, and was interred 
on the 29th, in the seventy-third year of his. 
age. I am anxious to discover further 
particulars about him or any members of his 
family. (Mrs.) TEMPLE. 

8, Keble Road, Oxford. 


Portock CHuRCH.—There is a_ niche 
roughly cut in the north-eastern face of an 
octagonal column in the nave of Porlock 
Church, the purpose of which I should like 
to ascertain. The demolished rood-screen 
formerly came against this column, so that 
the niche would be just to the right of the 
return stalls. The bottom of the niche is 
3 ft. 8in. from the present floor ; its height 
is 10}in., and width 6}in. It is cut 3 in. 
into the column, and its floor is rectangular. 
The upper part of the niche is semicircular 
in front, and coved back. There is no trace 
of an ambry in the chancel, and the piscina 
has double basins, so that there is little room 
for movable utensils. 

My own opinion is that the niche was used 
for the pax, but I should be glad of other 
opinions. JoHun H. WuitHam, M.D. 

Seaward Cottage, Porlock, Taunton. 


‘“TWOPENCE FOR MANNERS.”’—Was this: 
charge at all common in private schools ? 
and when was it discontinued ? The Daily 
| Mirror, in an article the other day, dealing 
' with the present time and manners, said :— 
| “Wewere never the politest of people, and un- 
less we take care we seal become the most boorish. 
The old joke against unmannerly people, that their 
= hadn’t paid an extra twopence for them to 
» taught manners, has unfortunately become true: 

| of the British nation.” 
The only reference I can recall just now 


to this practice is in that excellent novel 
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‘Oliver Westwood,’ by Emma Jane Wor- 
boise. The story opens in 1830, and the 
authoress seems to draw very largely on 
her own recollections for contemporary 
things, the introduction of railways, &c. 
The curiosity shown on the top of a stage 
coach concerning the display of a steel pen 
(evidently new in 1830) seems strange at 
this date. Flannel waistcoats (ante, p. 95) 
were still fashionable in 1840. The hero was 
asked by an old lady, “if he wore flannel 
waistcoats.”’ He said, ‘No, as his aunt 
did not wear them herself, and therefore 
did not approve of his doing so.” Tea 
cosies were novelties in 1840. Oliver in- 
quires why that queer thing ‘like a night- 
cap” is on the teapot. It is explained to 
him, and he is told that the invention pro- 
bably came from the North Country. The 
description of a village school is admirable 
and true to life. It is probably autobio- 
graphical. I take the following extract 
from it :— 

“Tt had been Miss Grimly’s school for a good half 
century! The finishing school of the town at one 
time, as she was wont to boast, though it was now 
of such small account that she was dhitesd to take 
small boys and girls, and instruct them in their 
Primer, and give them their first lessons in writing 
and cyphering for the small sum of 6d. per week. 
But there were extras. Was there ever a school 
of any kind where extras were unknown? Grammar 
was 3d, per week extra, so was Latin, so, I believe, 
were the higher ng of arithmetic—by which I 
do not mean algebra, but all that came beyond long 
division. The traditionary twopence for manners 
was not charged. It never occurred to Miss Grimly 
or her Satellite Miss Blum to teach us how to 
behave ourselves in society.” 

The italics are mine. The period referred to 
is 1830. J. Murray. 

100, Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 

{For ‘‘ Twopence for manners” see 9 S. ix. 129. 
Societies for the reformation of manners are de- 
scribed at 2 S. i. 273; 4 S. iii. 313; ix. 202, 268; 
6S. xii. 454.] 

WooDHENS.’’—Extracts from the report 
of commissioners appointed to examine 
witnesses upon certain interrogatories in an 
action circa 1656 (Shropshire) :— 

“Interrog. [7]. Do you know, or have you heard, 
that the Inhabitants of the Stitt and Cothercot did 
pay Woodhens unto the Bailiff of the said Manor, 
that he might permit them to hack wood and make 
swine styes within the said forest of...... ? 

“Reply. To the 7th interrogatory this deponent 
saith that he heard this deponent’s father say that 
the deponent’s Grandfather, being Bailiff of the said 
Manor, did receive hens from the Inhabitants of 
the Stitt and Cothercott for liberty to put upon the 
+ sg 2g belonging to the said Manor styes for their 
Swine. 

What is meant by “ woodhens ”’ ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


DanTE ON PaoLo AND 
should be much obliged if any of your 
readers could kindly inform me in what 
translation of Dante I could find the follow- 
ing lines, descriptive of the pathetic story of 
Francesca da Rimini and Paolo at the end of 
canto v. of the ‘ Inferno’ : — 

One day we read for pastime and sweet cheer 

Of Lancelot, how he found love tyrannous. 
We were alone, and without any fear 

Our eyes were drawn together reading thus. 

Full oft and still our cheeks would pale and glow. 

But one sole point it was that conquered us, 

For when we read of that great Lover, how 

He kissed the smiles which he had longed to win, 
Then he whom nought can sever from me now 

For ever kissed my mouth all quivering. 

I saw these lines in a fine-art catalogue 
underneath a print of an etching of Rossetti’s 
picture of Francesca and Paolo. 

The following translations have already 
been consulted in vain: Pollock, Sibbald, 
Wright, Boyd, Cary, Longfellow, W. M. 
Rossetti, and Plumptre. 

GrorGE G. NAPIER. 
9, Woodside Place, Glasgow, 


ELeanor, DAUGHTER OF EDWARD I— 
The following is the pedigree given in the 
genealogy of the Hughes of Gwerclas :-— 


King John. 
Edward I. Eleanor, m. Simon de 
Montfort. 
Eleanor,m.Henry,Comte Eleanor, m. Llewellyn 
de Bar. ap > 
| 
Eleanor, m. Llewellyn Catharine, m. Philip ap 
ap Owen. — 
Thomas ap Llewellyn, m. Eleanor. 


Eleanor, m. Griffith hike Lord of Glyndwedwy. 


Owen 

But Mrs. Everett Green—a careful writer 
—says that Eleanor, daughter of Edward I., 
left but one daughter, Joan, who married 
Earl Warren and died before her husband ; 
and several historians concur in saying that 
the only daughter of Llewellyn the Great 
and Eleanor de Montfort died a nun. Asa 
descendant of Lowry, I am much interested 
in ascertaining whether this pedigree is 
correct or not. Can any one help me ? 

HELGA. 


ARCHBISHOP’s IMPRIMATUR.—In a copy 
of ‘“ Delectus auctorum sacrorum Miltono 
facem prelucentium. ...adcurante Gulielmo 
Laudero, A.M. Londini: excudebat Jacobus 
Ged, Anno 1752....” in the Cambridge 
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University Library, there are to be found 
labels gummed upon the back of the titles 
to vols. i. and ii. Vol. i. is ‘* Andrew 
Ramszei....Poemata Sacra....editio ter- 
tia,” with a dedication, occupying 3 pp., to 
Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The label in this volume is :— 
Lambeth, November 29th, 1752. 
These are certifying that Mr. Lauder has my | 
Allowance for prefixing my Name to the | New 
Edition of Ramsay’s Sacred Poems, | just now 
published by him. Tho. Cantuar. 
In vol. ii., dedicated to John, Earl Gran- 
ville, the label reads :— 
Arlington-Street, December 5th, 1752. 
These are certifying that Mr. Lauder has my | 
Allowance for prefixing my Name to the | New 
Edition of the Adamus Exsul of | Grotius, just 
now published by him. Granville. 
What would be the reason that could 
make it necessary to print such a notice as 
an afterthought ? E. J. Wormay. 
Cambridge. 


MARTINDALE, WESTMORLAND. — Wanted 
particulars of later history of the following, 
all curates of Martindale (for printed 
Registers of Martindale) :— 
na Townley, curate of Brampton, 

Joseph Gilbanks, curate of Bouness, 1755 
[? Wordsworth’s early tutor]. 

David Wray, curate of Martindale, 1760. 

John Hayton, 1764. 

Thos. Martindale, 1774. 

John Robinson, 1776. 

John Reay, 1777. 

Wm. Sisson, 1780. 

Wm. Poore King, 1842. 

Replies direct to HENRY BRIERLEY, 

Thornhill, Wigan. 


SERINGAPATAM.—I shall feel indebted to 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will kindly 
say where I can find a full and detailed 
account of the storming of Seringapatam in 
1799, with the names of the officers who 
distinguished themselves there. 


F. Goprery. 
2, Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


Movurnine Rrres Persta.—Will any 
reader kindly inform me if the Persians— 
ancient or modern—have prescribed periods 
of mourning for sovereigns, parents, wife, 
&ec., and the duration of such periods for 
the respective relationships. Of what colour 
is Persian mourning? What is the best 


book on Persian manners and customs ? 
KATHAY. 


[The best modern books on Persia are by Prof. 
E. G. Browne, of Cambridge. ] 


Replies. 


“BAWMS MARCH.” 
(10 S. vii. 188.) 


Tue following quotation from The Pro- 
testant Mercury of 20 Sept., 1700, is to be 
found in Sibbald’s Scott’s ‘ British Army,’ 
vol. ii. p. 147 :— 

“The exercise of arms performed by the Artillery 
Company in the fields leading to Baums, on Tues- 
day last, under_the command of Sir R. Jefferies, 
General; Sir ng 4 Jefferies, Lieut. - General ; 
Captain James Ball, Major ; Captain Daniel New- 
comb, Ist Captain ; Longley, 2nd do.; W. 
Jewell, 3rd do.; Major Thomas Lesley, Captain of 
Grenadiers ; W. J. Kelson, Captain of the Pioneers, 
were as follows: The General having made a 
review in the Artillery Ground, orders a march to 
Baums (afterwards Sir George Whitmore’s), to 
preserve the ancient privilege; which orders are 
accordingly pursued, and the whole body marches 
in one battalion through the east gate into an open 
tield about half-way thither, where it is drawn up; 
and the Lieut.-General sent with half the army to 
the eastward, at which he is disgusted, and resolves 
to revolt ; therefore possesses several passes through 
which the General must march to the southward, 
and accordingly attacks his van by a detachment 
of grenadiers and musquetteers, torcing them to 
give way; but they making an orderly retreat, in 
which the Lieut.-General also draws up in battalia, 
which brings them to a general battle, in which the 
Lieut.-General, having the disadvantage, retreats 
to a strong pass, defending it for some time, but 
being overpowered, maintains a running fight to an 
eminence strongly situated, and with great celerity 
fortifies it, which the General attacks, and, after 
springing several mines and carrying the outworks, 
wrepares for a general assault, which obliges the 
Lecce’ to beat a parley, and surrender upon 
articles.” 

Scott then refers to an article by Steele on 
another of these sham fights, Tatler, No. 41, 
14 July, 1709. 

At p. 137 of the ‘ British Army,’ vol. ii., 
reference is made to Highmore’s ‘ History of 
the Artillery Company,’ and it is said that, 
“considerable encroachments having been made 
upon the archery marks belonging to the Company, 
the court, on 30 July, 1786, ordered a notice to be 
sent to the occupiers of all the lands in Baumes 
and Finsbury Fields, between Peerless Pool towards 
the south, Baumes Pond to the north, Hoxton to 
the east, and Islington to the west, wherein any of 
the marks were placed, to remove any obstruction 
to the Company’s rights. The Company, on its 
march over Baumes and Finsbury Fields, ordered 
the fences of a piece of ground, enclosed for about 
two years by Mr. Samuel Pitt, to be pulled down 
by the pioneers, and other obstructions were 


levelled. 
W. 8. 


Walford (‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. 
p. 526) states that ‘“‘The Bawms March ” 
was ‘a favourite exercise at Arms” held 
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by the Honourable Artillery Company in 
the fields near the old mansion called 
Bawmes or Balmes at Hoxton. It was an 
exercise in which the removal of certain 
encroachments formed an important part. 

It is necessary to remember that a patent 
was granted by Henry VIII. in 1537 to 
create—or, what is more likely, to confirm 
(as there is a probability of a previous 
existence as a fraternity)—the “ Fraternity 
or Guild of Artillery of Long-bows, Cross- 
bows, and Hand-guns.” The patent in- 
cluded a licence to shoot at all manner of 
marks, butts, &c. 

In 1638 the Corporation of the City of 
London gave to the Company the Artillery 
Grounds which they hold to-day near 
Moorfields. Hatton in his ‘New View of 
London,’ 1708, cited by Tomlins, ‘ Yseldon,’ 
1858, p. 150, referring to the Artillery Com- 
pany, says they 
““do by Prescription march over all the ground 
from the Artillery Ground to Islington and Sir 
George Whitmore’s, breaking down gates, &c., that 
obstruct them in such marches.” 

Finsbury Fields, Hogsden or Hoxton 
Fields, and Islington had wooden marks. 
and stone rovers, utilized as the archers’ 
marks. Balmes or Baulmes House was 
better known as Sir George Whitmore’s 
(Lord Mayor 1631-2), it having been his 
residence. Many of the most prominent 
of the aforesaid rovers were placed in the 
tields or grounds of this estate; therefore 
the Company made a special feature of 
marching over this particular property 
in order to ascertain what encroachments 
or removals had been made with regard to 
the ancient marks belonging to them. 
Many notices occur respecting these marches 
over Bawmes and Finsbury Fields and the 
removing of obstructions (see Lewis’s ‘ His- 
tory of Islington,’ 1842, pp. 20-26, and 
Tomlins’s ‘ Perambulation,’ 1858, pp. 149- 
158). 

It may be of interest to add that the 
Balmes estate to which we have been referring 
was held on lease by Mr. William Rhodes, 
the grandfather of the Right Hon. Cecil ; 
but the lease was set aside by the courts. 
Suffice it to say that the original carriage- 
way to Balmes mansion was for years a 
private approach to Mr. Rhodes’s premises. 
It may be recognized to-day as itmore 
Road, Hoxton. 

JOSEPH COLYER MARRIOTT. 

36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


The last ‘“‘ Baums March ”’ of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company was held in 1779. 


These marches to Baums or Balmes were 
formerly known as ‘“ General Days,” of 
which there were three (one in May, June, 
and August), and had been regularly held 
since the Restoration. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


“ VirrLe ”’=VictuaL (10 8S. vii. 188).— 
It is worth while to remind your readers 
that the original spelling was vitaille, a 
spelling which occurs more than a dozen 
times in Chaucer, and lasted down to 1530, 
when Palsgrave gave us the equivalent form 
vytaile. But with the revival of learning, 
as it was called, the day came when the 
English people awoke to the amazing dis- 
covery that the Old French vitailles repre- 
sented a Latin victualia ; and they were so 
intoxicated thereby that they celebrated 
it by the idiotic insinuation of a c before the 
t, in order that this wonderful fact might 
never be lost, and under the delusion that 
etymological spelling means a ae 
of the letter without any regard to the sound. 
And now we all have to insert this idiotic c ; 
for such is its right epithet. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Scottish writers use vittal, vittel, and 
vittle. In the ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’ Jamie- 
son says, “ Buchan-vittal is applied to meal 
of which the ‘ twa part is aits, and the third 
bear’”; and he adds that it is said of an 
untrustworthy person, “ He’s Buchan-vittal 
that.” 

The following passage occurs in Sir David 
Lyndsay’s ‘ Historie of Squyer Meldrum,’ 
1. 1097 

hen to Makferland, wicht and bauld, 
e veritie all haill wes tauld, 
How the young Squyer Meldrum 
Wes now into the cuntrie cum, 
Purpoisand to seige that place ; 
Than vittaillit he that fortres, 
And swoir he suld that place defend, 
Bauldlie, untill his lyfis end. 

Burns’s forms are vittel and vittle. In 
the Third Epistle to John Lapraik he speaks 
of “ a’ the vittel in the yard”; and in the 
song ‘ Robin shure in Hairst ’ he writes :— 

Robin promis’d me 
A’ my winter vittle ; 

Fient haet he had but three 
Goosefeathers and a whittle. 

“ Sooterkin,” it will be remembered, is 
used by Pope in the sense of an abortive 
jest. See ‘‘ Fruits of dull heat and sooter- 
kins of wit’? in ‘ Dunciad,’ i. 126. For 
“blockish,” signifying dull and _ stupid, 
ef. ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ I. iii. 374 :— 
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Make a lottery; 
And by device let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort to tight with Hector. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


In Swift’s ‘Stella at Wood Park’ the 
spelling of this word is made to conform to 
the pronunciation :— 

I must confess your wine and vittle 
I was too hard upon a little; 
and Walker, in his dictionary, complains of 
the Dean for having thus, “in some of his 
manuscript remarks ”’ also, done a ** mischief 
to language.” Walker seems to have 
regarded the pronunciation vittle as being 
itself a corruption; but surely the word 
was always pronounced so—or, at least, 
without any sound of the c. Butler (‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ L.ii. 87-8) has the couplet :— 
His death-charg’d pistols he did tit well, 
Drawn out from life-preserving victual. 
But Butler’s rimes prove nothing except 
his facility in twisting sounds. CC. C. B. 


PoonaH Parntine (10 S. vii. 107, 152, 
195).—An earlier reference than any given 
so far is contained in the following advertise- 
ment in The Liverpool Mercury of 19 Sept., 
1817 :— 

“Poonah Work or Oriental Painting. — This 
elegant and fascinating Art, which enables any 

dy to ornament her Dress or embellish her 
Rooms, Furniture, &c., in a style at once superb 
and nouvelle, taught in a few lessons, with the 
mn facility, and at a very moderate expense. 

ays for inspection of the above work, Tuesdays 
and Fridays trom 12 to 4 o'clock, No. 33, Bold St.” 
Ri.S. B. 


_ Probably the modus operandi was the same 
in the case of young ladies as in that of 
children, though the former would exercise 
more care and taste, and produce less pardon- 
able results. [now remember seeing Poonah 
stencil patterns in a portfolio containing 
some of my mother’s early works; and I 
have an impression that she had no great 
opinion of the effect which she had produced 
by rubbing colour through the holes. In 
one respect she was like Kebecca Linnet in 
‘ Janet’s Repentance,’ chap. iii. (a friend has 
very kindly directed me to the passage) :— 
_ “At school......she had spent a great deal of time 
in acquiring flower - painting according to_ the 
ingenious method then fashionable, of applying 
the shapes of leaves and flowers cut out of card- 
board, and scrubbing a brush over the surface thus 
conveniently marked out.” 

My mother’s stencil patterns were cut in 
paper. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


“ PoMPERKIN ” (10 S. vii. 187).—Has not 
this word been reduced to the present usage 


| of pumpkin ? A pomekin or pomerkin would 
/seem to be a fruit akin to other fruit of the 
tribe of Pomacez. Pepones (from the Greek 
méxwv, mellow, melon; and the Latin 
peponem, accusative of pepo, a large melon) 
are described in Salmon’s ‘New London 
Dispensatory,’ 1676, as being ‘* pompions. 
or great Melons.”’ Cf. also Pepo cucumeralis 
and Pepo sylvestris, or wild pompion. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts (10 8S. vii. 
189).—1646-7. With reference to the edi- 
torial note in regard to my query under this 
date, L would remark that it is not an ex- 
planation of the classical system of the 
interregnum that I desire. I am fairly well 
acquainted with it, and Dr. Shaw’s ex- 
haustive church history of the period shows 
that the triers of the classis referred to were: 
really three in number. What 1 want is 
an expression of expert opinion as to the 
probable reason for the payment of a 
modern “ lawyer’s fee,” by the wardens 
of St. John’s, to the parish (?) clerk of 
St. Botolph’s, by order of a member of a 
body which had no jurisdiction over either 
parish. 

1661-2. For “ scineing ’’ read scizeing. 

W. MecM. 


Taprells is probably an abbreviation 
of * tape-purles,” i.e., fringes of tape hang- 
ing from the head of window-curtains, and 
corresponding to the modern valance (see 
Nares). 

Would not the grate for the watercourse: 
be a drainage receptacle for rainwater flowing 
from a pipe or conduit, as in the waterspout 
of to-day ? 

By a “schrve-pin” would appear to be 
meant the shrieval staff of office, or some- 
thing to represent it, standing at the entrance 
to the sheriffs’ pew. “ Shrieve,”’ says Cowel, 
was vulgarly sheriff. 

‘** Poynts ” were laces, and performed the: 
office of buttons. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAet. 


? 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES, 1906 (10 S. vii. 
81, 122, 161, 193).—Stillington Street was 
probably named after Robert Stillington, 
who was a Prebendary of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, and afterwards became Bishop: 
of Bath and Wells and Lord Chancellor. 
He died after a rather stormy career in 1491. 
There is a memoir of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

W. F. PripEavux. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
vi. 449).—I have since been informed by 
Miss Charlotte Lloyd, of Quebec, that the 
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lines on the monument to the Quebec men 
killed in the Boer War, ‘ Not by the power 
of commerce, art, or pen,” &c., are from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. F. G. Scott, Rector of 
the Anglican Episcopal Church of St. 
Matthew, St. John Street Without, Quebec, 
who wrote them expressly for the monument. 


CAMOENS, SONNET FRESCAS 
BELVEDERES ” (10 8. vii. 190).—In Burton’s 
‘Lyricks of Camoens,’ 1884, p. 160, the 
opening lines of this sonnet are rendered 
as follows :— 

By bents encircled, blooming green and gay, 
Pour the pure waters flowing fro’ this fount. 
Unfortunately, bent is a term of varied 
signification ; but I think it is permissible 
to conclude that Burton took the same view 
of this passage as Mr. MayHew, and that 
bents here denotes some kind of ornamental 

grass. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


In my edition of Camoens—that of 
Barreto, 1720—this sonnet is numbered 
ccix. Unfortunately, there are no notes 
to the sonnets. The Portuguese-English 
dictionary of Valdez (seventh ed.) gives: 
‘* Belvedere, s.m. (bot.), belvidere (a plant of 
China).” La Fayette’s pocket dictionary 
(1897) gives: ‘“* Belvedere, s.m., belvedere, 
the herb broom.” These modern diction- 
aries, therefore, favour the idea of a plant, 
but both give the word as masculine. Does 
Mr. MayHew know of yet a third meaning 
of the Italian word ? The sole sense given 
to the word in Alberti’s Italian-French 
dictionary (1788) is a slang and vulgar 
expression for “‘ that part of the body with 
which one sits.” E. E. Street. 


Camoens can hardly have been under- 
stood to have surrounded a mere fountain 
with fine prospects of landscape. The allu- 
sion certainly seems to be to the toad-flax, 
of which there are, according to Sprengel, 
no fewer than ninety-three varieties under 
the generic name of Linaria. However, the 
particular species in question is evidently 
that described in Nathaniel Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1740, s.v. ‘ Belvedere,’ which is 
explained as being the “ Herb Broom Toad 
Flax.” J. HotpeEN MacMIcHae.. 


HoupEN Famity (10 8. vii. 188).—H. will 
find an account of the Rev. Edward Holden, 
rector of Barsham in Suffolk from 1774 to 
1797, in my ‘Notes on Barsham juxta 
Beccles,’ vol. xxii. p. 76, New Series of The 
Genealogist. He was son of Edward Holden, 
of Algerio (sic); see Foster’s *‘ Al. Oxon.’ 
He married Susanna, daughter of the Rev. 


Thomas Missenden, and was father of the 
Rev. Manning Holden, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and of Charles Holden (also of 
Caius College), aged eighteen in 1784,. 
vicar of Great Cornard, Suffolk; also of 
Susanna Holden, who married the Rev. 
John Love, of Great Yarmouth. See Venn’s 
‘ List of Members of Caius Coll.’ and Palmer’s 
‘History of Great Yarmouth,’ vol. i. p. 285, 
vol. iii. p. 365.  (Mrs.) F. H. SuckLine. 

Highwood, Hants. 

Consult Hunter’s ‘ Familiz Minorum Gen- 
tium,’ also ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Harleian 
Society’s Publications. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1740, p. 317,. 
has :— 

* Deaths—June 13, Samuel Holden, Esq., Gover- 
nor of the Russia Company, a Director of the Bank, 
and Member for eee, Cornwall, worth 80,000/. 
He left two maiden Daughters.” 

Henry BEARDSHAW. 

27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


Worpte Way (10 S. iv. 348, 396).—The 
word was originally wapple and whapple. 
The entry in Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary ” 
has ample references in evidence that it 
simply means “ bridle-way.’” Naturally, 
these references come nearly all from 
‘N. & Q.,’ as 1 S. ix. 125, 232; 6 S. vii. 
348; 75S. vii. 437. 

This is one of the words easily trans- 
formed by careless locution. On Stanford’s 
large map of London (first ed.) it occurs in 
Wandsworth as Warple, in Putney as 
Whirlpool, in Wimbledon as Walpole. At 
Mortlake they have it Worple. 

EpWarRD SMITH. 

[There are also communications on the subject: at 
1S. ix. 478; 6S. viii. 54, 373; 7S. vii. 269, 314.] 

Joun Law or Lauriston (1058. vii. 149).— 
The remarkable collection of books, pam- 
phlets, views, &c., relating to the “South 
Sea Bubble and the Mississippi scheme of 
John Law ” was sold by Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge in May, 1897. The collection con- 
tained 481 articles. 

The Atheneum (8 May, 1897, p. 617) 
expressed the hope that the collection 
might be “permanently lodged in the 
Guildhall.” A fortnight later (p. 683) the 
same paper announced that its sale had 
realized 2407. The auctioneers would no 
doubt give the name of the purchaser. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


Pircu-Cars put ON HumaN HEADS AND 
| SET ON Fire (10 S. vii. 169).—There is a 
/natural tendency to receive with suspicion 
much which was written and rewritten 
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regarding the Irish Rebellion of 1798, in 
consequence of baseless or grossly exag- 
gerated charges brought against officials 
who lived in those very difficult times, and 
because (quoting a letter from Mr. Lecky 
in my possession) “‘a thick cloud of mis- 
representation or positive mendacity hangs 
over most of those who played a leading 
part in them.” 

The book illustrated by Cruikshank 
referred to by QO. is one of the misleading 
works, for I presume that Maxwell’s * History 
of the Irish Rebellion of 1798’ is pointed to. 
Not less misleading is ‘The Lives of the 
United Irishmen.’ Mr. Lecky refers to 
Madden, the author, as a “* furious partisan.” 
Fitzpatrick, author of ‘The Sham Squire,’ 
“Secret Service under Pitt,’ &e., is also 
misleading, and we certainly ought to be 
reassured as to the accuracy of excerpts in 
his books: his reputation for contributions 
to serious history depends much upon this. 

I think your correspondent would accept 
the authority of Mr. Lecky, whose honesty 
in dealing with the subject of the rebellion 
must be manifest, and I briefly quote from 
his ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century ’ to 
elucidate the statement which has been 
questioned. 

After recording in vol. viii. the arrest in 
Dublin of the General Committee of the 
United Irishmen, Mr. Lecky reviews the 
state of affairs elsewhere in Ireland, and 
proceeds :— 

‘Some soldiers of the North Cork Militia are 
said to have invented the pitched cap of linen or 
thick brown paper, which was fastened with burn- 
ing pitch to the victim’s head, and could not be 
torn off without tearing out the hair or lacerating 
the skin. One soldier obtained a special reputation 
by varying this torture. He was accustomed to cut 
the hair of the victims still shorter, to rub into it 
ee gunpowder, and then to set it on fire.”— 


‘** Young subalterns, sergeants of militia, common 
soldiers, ordered and perpetrated these things, and 
it is but too probable that they often acted on the 
suggestion of a private enemy.”—P. 19. 

“The torture of the pitched cap, which never 
before appears to have been known in Ireland, was 
now introduced by the North Cork Militia, and 
excited fierce terror and resentment......It was in 
the week previous to the rebellion that these 


excesses reached their height.”—P. 77. 
Concerning Joseph Holt, the capable rebel 
leader, who lurked in the Wicklow Hills, 
Mr. Lecky states: ‘‘ The picture he gives 
of the barbarities on both sides is probably 
drawn with no unfaithful touch.” He then 
quotes from the memoirs of Holt, e.g. :— 
**Many of the cruelties of the rebels were in 
retaliation of the previous enormities committed 
upon them by the yeomanry, who in their turn 


| 
revenged themselves with increased acrimony, and 


thus all the kindlier and best feelings of humanity 
were eradicated ...... The rebels were not less 
atrocious or refined in their cruelties, but they were 
excited by the heads and hands over them......and 
considered their acts meritorious......Kach party 
accused the other of cruelty and barbarous in- 
humanity, and the accusation on both sides was 
just.” —Pp. 237-8. 

Mr. Lecky mentions that working farmers 
and uneducated middlemen, in counties 
where there were few resident gentry, were 
often made justices of peace and also yeo- 
manry and militia officers ; that during the 
rebellion they rendered real service, but their 
worst qualities appeared in the hideous 
military licence which followed (pp. 243-4). 

H. 


Great Hottow Exim at Hampsteap (10 
S. ili. 187, 257).—Graves’s collection of 
prints was sold by Thos. Dodd at 101, 
St. Martin’s Lane, on Tuesday, 6 Feb., 1810, 
and seventeen following days, at half past 
5. The catalogue, now very rare, is of 
exceptional merit and interest. Unfor- 
tunately, my copy is not priced. ' 

Lot 546 was a copy of the print by 
Wenceslaus Hollar, then evidently scarce, 
as over a page is devoted to its description. 
This concludes :— 

“The print being thus distributed was usually 
folded up by the persons frequenting the spot, and 
being afterwards worn in the pocket, usually got 
destroyed, which accounts for the extreme scarcity 
of the print. An impression in this state is con- 
sidered as unique; which has induced me to be 
thus particular in its description.” 

There follows 

“Lot 547. The same print, an unique proof, 
previous to the account being engraved beneath the 
print. The flock of birds about the tree are not 
introduced, and there are only four persons in the 
turret at top instead of five, as in the finished 
impressions.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


H. CampsBELL-BANNERMAN ON BRI- 
TAIN’S SUPREMACY OF THE SEA (10 S. vii. 
169).—The following is an extract—taken 
from Hansard’s ‘ Parliamentary Debates,’ 
Third Series, vol. 334, p. 1272—from a 
speech made by Mr. (now Sir) H. Campbell- 
Bannerman (Stirling, &c.) in the House of 
Commons, 1 April, 1889, on naval defence : 

“‘T accept in the fullest and most complete form 
| the doctrine that it is necessary for this country to 
hold the supremacy of the seas, and that, further, 
I accept the doctrine that the test and standard of 
this supremacy is that our fleet should be as strong 
as the combined strength of any other two fleets in 
the world. That supremacy I believe to be the 
traditional possession of this country. I believe it 
is necessary, on account of our insular position, and 
the extent of our colonial empire, and I further 
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delieve that that necessity has not been impaired, 
but rather increased, by the development of our 
trade, by the multiplication of our interests in all 
parts of the globe, and by the increased facility of 
communication all over the world.” 

If W. C. C. will compare the above speech 
with his version, he will see that it is worded 
slightly differently. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwis. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


“THe Manatta ” (10 S. vii. 45, 96, 133). 
—May I quote the following extracts from 
a Spanish translation of the * Kirthas’? ?— 

‘* El 24 de Safar (30 de Abril, A.p. 1285) Megaron 
ala a/mafallalos benimerines y alarabes que habian 
«juedado sobre...... Vejer de la Frontera y sus dis- 
tritos......” 

** En estos mismos dias legaron a la almafalla los 
caballeros muzlimes que habia en Tarifa......” 

In a foot-note the modern translator thus 
explains the meaning of the word in italics : 

* Vahalla, y con el articulo a/-mahalla es lo 
mismo que campamento real, alojamiento de la 
hueste ; de donde se forms por corrupcion la palabra 
wimafalla.”— Memorial Historico Espanol,’ vol. x. 


p. 593. 


Str GeorRGE Howarp, FIELD-MARSHAL 
{10 S. vii. 129, 192).—Colonel of the 7th 
Dragoons, 13 May, 1763. Colonel in army, 
21 Aug., 1749. Major-General, 16 Jan., 
1758. Lieutenant-General, 22 Feb., 1760. 
See ‘ Army List,’ 1773. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


“CRANFORD ’ (10 S. vii. 188).—The allu- 
sion is to ‘Sidi Nouman,’ one of the latez 
stories in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ But I 
doubt whether it is in all the collections. 
I think that it is not in Lane’s edition. I 
give two extracts from the story :— 

‘*My wife [Aminé], instead of making use of a 
spoon, drew from a case a sort of boakie, with 
which she began to take some rice, and carried it 
to her mouth by single grains.” 

‘*T then gained the end of a wall which reached 
the burying-place, and perceived Aminé with a 
female Gheul.” 

E. YARDLEY. 


Duke oF KeENT’s CHILDREN (10 S. vii. 
48, 115, 172).—I cannot give any other 
authority for the suggestion that the father 
of Constance Kent was a son of the Duke of 
Kent than that of persistent rumour. My 
impression is that what was considered as 
exceptional treatment of the criminal was 
attributed to the relationship I have sug- 
gested. Wo. H. Peet. 


Tue PEOPLE’S CHARTER: POLITICAL SONG 
(10 8. vii. 128)—The particular song in- 
quired for by PoLitTici1an was rather before 


my time. I have, however, a little Chartist 
|song-book. It is called No. 1, but I do not 
| think any more were published. There 
are several others in my uncle’s Leicester 
newspaper The Commonwealthsman, of which 
'L have a complete file. [have alsoa batch of 
letters from Stafford Gaol, secretly written by 
Cooper to my father; and a first edition of 
|‘ The Purgatory of Suicides,’ with my father’s 
/emendations in many places, which were 
| adopted in a later edition. 
| The title-page of the song-book reads :— 
“ People-Songs. No. 1. Written in Stafford Gaol. 
By Thomas Cooper, the Chartist. Second Edition. 
London: Printed for the Author, by M‘Gowan & 
Co., 16, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, 1845. 
Price 2d.” 16 pp. Crown 16mo, and wrapper. 


The contents are as under :— 


Nos. I. to VII. Air, ‘The Lion of Freedom.’ 
‘Each 6 verses of 4 lines. ‘“‘The broad flag of 
| Freedom now waves in the wind.” 
| VIII. Air, ‘‘ Sound the loud timbrel.” 2 verses, 
lines each. ‘‘ Swell the blythe chorus in Freedom’s 
high name.” 

IX. Air, ‘‘ Begone, dull care.” 4 verses, 8 lines 
each. ‘*With heart and hand.” . 
‘. Air, ‘Chartist Chant.’ 4 verses, 9 lines each. 
“Truth is growing :—Hearts are glowing.” . 
XI. Air, “The brave old oak.” 6 verses, 8 lines 
“A song for the Free—the bold and the 


each. 
free.” 

XII. Air, ‘Canadian Boat Song. 6 verses, 6 lines 
each. ‘*The time shall come when Wrong shall 
end.” 

It might be worth while trying to identify 
the air of No. X. from some one who has 
heard it. GEO. CHALONER. 

30, Weston Park, Crouch End. 


CatHay (10 S. vii. 168).—The modern 
pronunciation is stated in the editorial 
note, but there can be no doubt our fore- 
fathers called it Cat-hay, or sounded the th 
as simple ¢t. Shakespeare writes for the 
adjective either Cataian or Catayan. The 
spelling with th seems confined to modern 
English. The Persians write Khatay, the 
Russians and Bohemians Kitay, the Poles 
Kitaj, the Roumanians Chitai. In the 
Slavonic and Roumanian tongues it is used, 
not only as a name for China, but also to 
denote a kind of cotton stuff (English 
nankeen). In Moscow the whole commercial 
quarter is comprehensively styled Kitay- 
Gorod, ‘* Cathay-Town.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

Khitan, or Khatai, is the collective name 
of several Mongolian tribes who in the tenth 
century inhabited Eastern Manchuria, and, 
conquering the northern provinces of China, 
maintained their rule there for 200 years 
(till 1123). Their name, in the forms 
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KXhitai, Khata, Cathay, &c., thus came to be 

used for nearly a thousand years as the 

name of China among the people of Central 

Asia and those European nations which 

became acquainted with China through that 

channel. ALFRED SyDNEY Lewis. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


NAPOLEON’s CARRIAGE (10 S. vii. 170).— 
When the carriage came into the posses- 
sion of William Bullock, and was exhibited 
at the London Museum (afterwards the 
Egyptian Hall), a 20-page illustrated ‘ De- 
scription and History” was on sale. The 
several statements that it contains relative 
to the capture of the carriage agree with 
Blucher’s letter and the affidavit of Jean 
Hornn, the coachman, that Major von 
Keller had a mixed force of two battalions 
of Fusiliers from the 4th Corps of the 
Prussian army, some Tyrolese, and a few 
other Prussian light infantry. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

Siborne says :— 

“The most_valuable and most interesting object 
consisted of Napoleon’s travelling carriage, which 
with all its contents fell into the hands of the 
Fusilier-battalion of the 15th Regiment (Prussian).” 

Napoleon’s travelling carriage was cap- 
tured by the Fusilier battalion of the 15th 
Regiment of Prussian Infantry at Genappe, 
three or four miles away from the battle- 
field of Waterloo, about an hour after the 
battle was over. Some English painters 
have represented Napoleon escaping from 
the carriage. This is a mistake. Napoleon 
had not been in the carriage during any part 
of that day. When not seated on a chair at 
a table, or walking about with his hands 
behind him, he was on horseback, although 
suffering from a complaint which made 
it painful for him to ride. 

WATERLOOENSIS. 


CHESTERFIELD AND Wotton PorTRAITS 
(10 S. vii. 168).—Lely’s portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Butler, Countess of Chesterfield, 
was exhibited at South Kensington in 1866 
(No. 966) by Earl Stanhope, so that there 
should be no difficulty in tracing this portrait, 
of which Miss Worron could probably 
obtain (or see) a photograph at the photo- 
grapher’s stall at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. W. Roserts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


‘New York Times’: ‘ UNION’ 
(10 S. vi. 9)—When I was in New York 
lately I was told at the office of the New | 


York Times that their papers were to be 
seen on file at the office of the London Times. 
100, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
N. W. 
Philadelphia. 


Musicat Genius: Is HEREDITARY 
(10 8. vii. 170.)—Genius, usually has neither 
father nor mother, and has less succession 
than the phoenix ; but tastes run in families, 
and, as far as my observation goes, I should 
say that music is not exceptionally individual 
in its attack. It is quite possible to cite: 
the instance which desiderates. 
John Sebastian Bach came of musical stock ; 
he married more than once; he had “ into: 
the teens’ of children, and at least three 
of his sons distinguished themselves in the 
art which owes so much to their blood. 
Alessandro Scarlatti and his son Domenico 
are both known to fame ; and so on another 
grade are the two Johann Strausses. Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, and Brahms, 
were, I believe, all indebted to tuneful 
parentage. Sr. SwITHIn. 

[Mr. Howarp also refers to Bach. | 


Musica Composers As Pranists (108. vi. 
490: vii. 34).—Of the “great musical 
composers ” only Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and Brahms can take rank as. 
great pianists. Some may add Weber, Chopin. 
Liszt, and Saint-Saéns. 

The list is longer of great composers who. 
have no fame as pianists: Haydn, Handel, 
Bach, Gluck, Schumann, Schubert, Wagner, 
and Berlioz. Some will add Spohr, Meyer- 
beer, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, and Gounod. 

H. Is. 82. 3. 


Hoek van (10 vii. 188).— 
If Hoek=‘‘a bend, an angle or corner,” 
and be pronounced by Dutchmen very much 
as we pronounce “ hook,” which also con- 
notes a bend, an angle or corner, it is hard 
to see what we could do better than write 
and speak of the promontory as the Hook 
of Holland: this IngurreR would do well 
to inspect on a map of largish scale. We 
have Hook Head in Ireland, near the ap- 
proach to Waterford Harbour; but I do. 
not know of any other example within the 
bounds of the United Kingdom. There 
is Sandy Hook, just across the Atlantic : 
and an inland Batavian Waal Hoek in Cape: 
Colony. Sr. SwITHIN. 


The grossly ignorant substitution of Hook 
for Hoek—words with contrary meanings— 
was queried at 9 8. i. 387. What induced 
such a useless and meaningless corruption 
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‘it is impossible to imagine. We can forgive 
our ancestors of hundreds of years ago, 
when the densest ignorance prevailed with 
regard to foreign languages, for doing things 
of the kind; but in the present day such a 
inisleading corruption is unpardonable. 
THOMAS. 


[C. C. B. also refers to Sandy Hook. ] 


LEGENDS ON ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER 
‘Corns (10 S. vii. 183).—Since Mr. JAMES 
Watson has done me the honour of men- 
tioning my name, | may perhaps be allowed 
to make a few remarks on his interesting 
note with the above title. 

Henry ILIL.’s gold penny is the first native 
‘gold coin struck after the Conquest ; but 
of course in earlier times there was a gold 
coinage of the ancient British kings. The 
introduction of this coinage occurred pro- 
bably about the middle of the second 
century B.c., the type being derived from 
the stater of Philip IL. of Macedon; but 
the type of both obverse and reverse suf- 
fered a sad “ sea-change”’ in the course of 
translation from East to West. 

The legend from Luke iv. 30, “ Jesus 
autem transiens per medium illorum ibat,” 
was believed by Ruding to refer to Ed- 
ward IIL.’s great naval victory over the 
French off Sluys on Midsummer Day, 1340. 

The later legend in full runs: “ Per 
‘erucem tuam salva nos Christe Redemptor.” 

* Tali dicata signo mens fluctuari nequit ” 
on Henry VIII.’s George noble is from a 
hymn by Prudentius written in the fourth 
century, entitled * Hymnus ante Somnum.’ 

Veritas Temporis filia’’ was adopted 
by Mary Tudor with the device of “ Time 
‘drawing Truth out of a pit,” in allusion to 
her attempts at a reconciliation with Rome. 
‘The legend from Psalm exviii. 23, was in 
full: ‘“*A Domino factum est istud et est 
mirabile in oculis nostris.” 

There is a misprint in the legend from 
Matt. xix. 6: ‘ Que Deus conjunxit nemo 
‘separet.” 

Charles I.’s “ Religio Protestantium leges 
Anglie libertas Parliamenti” is a reference 
to the King’s declaration to his Privy Council 
at Wellington on 19 Sept., 1642. It occurs 
constantly, in its abbreviated form, upon 
the fine coins of the Oxford Mint when that 
city was the royal headquarters. 

Another of this king’s mottoes is gene- 
rally given as “Amor populi presidium 
Regis.”’ 

The title of ‘“ Fidei Defensor” is first 
used by George I. on his coins, but is found on 
‘the Great Seal from the time of Henry VIII. 


The shilling of 1504 gives the first genuine 
portrait ; but I suppose the heads of the 
kings on the coinage before the assumption 
by Edward I. of the conventional Gothic 
full-face were generally intended to be 
portraits more or less—probably rather less 
than more. Compare the Conqueror on 
his pennies with his likeness on the Bayeux 
Tapestry. A. R. Bay Ley. 


The text “Jesus autem transiens per 
medium illorum ibat” was, believe, 
regarded as a protection against robbers 
when carried about in the pocket inscribed 
on coin or medal. Was it in concession to 
that belief that our kings adopted this 
legend, thus giving a kind of Government 
security—not worth very much—to the 
holders of their gold pieces ? 

St. SwirxHr. 


‘* ESPRIT DE L’ESCALIER ”’ (10 S. vii. 189). 
—Is not this “ backstairs” wit? It was 
customary to build royal palaces with a 
staircase for State visitors, and another 
for those who sought the sovereign upon 
private matters. Will Chiffinch, with his 
vulgar bluntness, was an. indispensable page 
of the backstairs to Charles II., and a menial 
who had probably become spoilt by persons 
who sought an interview with his royal 
master, when it was very desirable on the 
part of such applicants to conciliate those 
who were appointed to guard the backstairs : 
Once, we confess, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the cracked bag the dropping guineas broke, 
And, jingling down the backstairs, told the crew 
2 Cato is as great a rogue as you.” 

Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Lord Bathurst.’ 


J. HotpEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


For an explanation of this phrase, and an 
instance of mistranslation by an eminent 
man of letters, see ‘The King’s English,’ 
foot of p. 32. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


This phrase was discussed in the Inter- 
médiaire in 1877, vol. x. pp. 226, 366, 530. 
Unfortunately, no definite result was at- 
tained. One correspondent ascribed it to 
Rousseau, in the form “Je n’ai jamais 
d’esprit, qu’au bas de l’escalier.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“ Forwuy ” (10 S. vii. 185).—In ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ the first line of the 
fourth stanza of ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell,”’ No. 166, is printed 

For why ? the Lord our God is good. 
W. C. B. 
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Tue CHILTERN HunpReEDs (10 8. ii. 441, 
516; iii. 18, 114).—At the third of the above 
references Mr. Francis G. HALey gives as 
the name of an authoritative work on the 
subject ‘The Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds,’ by F. 8. Parry, C.B., published 
by Eyre & Spottiswoode in 1893. I have 
failed to find this book at either the British 
Museum or the Guildhall ; it does not appear 
in Fortescue’s catalogue ; and in reply to an 
inquiry Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode state 
that they do not publish it. I shall therefore 
be grateful for further information as to this 
book. 

The interesting article on the word 
Chiltern’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ gives no ex- 
planation of the origin of the word ; and as 
its list of early references is not exhaustive, 
I venture to set down here all those known 
to me, in the hope that I may be referred 
to others, and that possibly some explanation 
of the name may be forthcoming. 

The earliest use of the word seems to be 
in the ancient document conveniently named 
by the late Prof. Maitland ‘The Tribal 
Hidage,’ for the original of which Mr. Corbett 
has on good grounds claimed a seventh- 
century date. This document attributes 
4,000 hides to the ‘* Cilternsoetna.”’ 

Two references to the Chiltern Forest are 
found in Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus.’ 
The first dates from 1006, but 1s asterisked 
as a possible forgery : it refers to Risborough 
as Hrisebeorgam margine luci Cilterni 
villula ecclesia Christe rite pertinens— 
Hrisebyrgan be Cilternes efese to Cristes 
eyreeantun rihte tégelicgende.” The later 
one is of Edward the Confessor’s reign, and 
speaks of the same place as “innon Buc- 
cinghamscire be Cilternes efese.”’ 

The ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ under date 
1009, speaks of the Danes as going through 
Ciltern.”’ 

The chronicles of St. Alban’s Abbey 
record that Abbot Leofstan, contemporary 
to Edward the Confessor, cleared away the 
trees on either side of Watling Street, which 
ran through dark woods ‘a limbo Ciltriz 
usque fere Londoniam.” 

The name Chiltern does not appear any- 
where in the Buckinghamshire section of 
Domesday Book. A. Morey Davies. 


Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


‘THe Kinepom’s INTELLIGENCER,’ 1660- 
1663 (10 S. vii. 148)—Will the following 
answer W. J. C.’s inquiry with reference to 
why The Kingdom’s Intelligencer was dis- 
continued in 1663 ? 

On 3t Aug., 1663, Roger L’Estrange was 


appointed “Surveyor of the Printing Presses”’ 


and “ Licenser of the Press.” The liberty 
of the press was virtually destroyed by 


Roger’s appointment, and no new paper 


could appear without a licence. In January, 
1664, L’Estrange started a paper which 
was published twice a week. The Monday 
edition was called The Intelligencer, and the 
Thursday edition was named The News. 
This paper was published “ with priviledge ” ; 
but towards the close of 1665 Roger was out 
of favour; he lost his appointment and 


The London Gazette took the place of his. 


paper. JOHN PETHERICK. 


Torquay. 


Lorp Hauirax (10 vii. 188).—M. 
MARTEL trouvera un peu de détails de cet 
homme d’état-ci a ‘ L’Histoire de la Place 
S. Jacques’ (& Londres), par A. I. Dasent, 
1895, pp. 11, 18, 21, 24, 29, 31, 43, 44, 94, 
95. Il était des partis l'un et Tl autre,. 
“a Trimmer.” Il y a un sarcophage de 
George Savile, Marquis d’Halifax, avec 
buste-médaillon, dans l’aile nord de l’ Abbaye: 
a Ouestminster. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The CGenerall Historie of Virginia, New England, 
and the Summer Isles: together with the True 
Travels, Adventures, and Observations, and a 
Sea Grammar. By Capt. John Smith. 2 vols. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons. 

AmonG the additions to the great records of 

Hakluyt and Purchas, ‘The General History’ and 

other works of Capt. John Smith are intrinsically 

the most interesting and_ bibliographically the- 
scarcest. Their inclusion in the ‘Library of 

Travels of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 

turies,” into which the important undertaking of 

Messrs. MacLehose has developed, is thus a matter 


for congratulation to the scholar and a notable: 


addition to the value of the series. Almost alone 
among these records, the travels of John Smith 
have something of the flavour of romance, and even 
of sentiment—a fact which may perhaps be held to. 
account for the species of opposition they have 
encountered. All we know concerning Capt. Smith 
is told us in ‘The True Relation,’ and nothing in 
his European adventures is more remarkable or 


harder of acceptance than Coryat’s ‘Crudities,”’ 


‘*hastily'gobled up in five moneths’travellsin France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Switzerland, High Germany, 
and the Netherlands,” or the *Totall Discourse of 
the Rare Adventures and Painefull Peregrinations’ 
of William Lithgow. Quite astonishing is, how- 
ever, the opposition begotten by the statement 
(in which, nevertheless, there seems to be nothing 
inherently improbable, when her subsequent career 
is remembered) concerning the protection accorded 


Capt. Smith by the young Princess Pocahontas,. 
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whose burial is recorded in the parish register of 
St. George’s Church, Gravesend (see 3 S. v. 123). 
Her marriage to Thomas Wroth or Rolfe was 
known and acknowledged by the Queen, in com- 
pany with whom she attended Ben Jonson’s 
‘Christmas,’ the Twelfth Night Masque of 1617. 
Doubt as to the accuracy of Capt. Smith’s state- 
ment found early utterance, being expressed by 
Fuller in his ‘Worthies.”. More modern writers 
have treated Smith's account with discredit, and 
even with levity. On the other hand, writers o 
authority are found to vouch for his accuracy. 
Among the sceptics it is regrettable to find Dr. 8. R. 
Gardiner. 

The illustrations of the original are given in 
admirable reproductions. These include a striking 
vortrait of Pocahontas, one of Frances, Duchess of 
Rihana and Lenox, and Maps of the Summer 
Isles and of Virginia. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. 

Buxton Forman. (Frowde.) 
Amon the many editions of Keats which are due 
to the enterprise of Mr. Frowde, this ‘‘Oxford 
Edition” is remarkable for its combination of 
beauty, cheapness, and completeness. It supplies 
in a handy form an authoritative text of the whole 
body of Keats’s work in verse. It has a portrait of 
Keats from a drawing by Joseph Severn, and Hay- 
don’s life-mask of the poet. The text and notes 
occupy considerably over five hundred closely 
winted pages. Sixteen lines appearing in the intro- 
duction are in no other edition. 


Edited by H. 


BooKsELLeRS’ CATALOGUES. 


WE now give our promised third notice of March 
Catalogues. 


Mr. Andrew Baxendine sends from Edinburgh 
his Catalogue 104, which contains lists under 
Angling and under Flowers. The general portion 
includes Bohn’s extra volumes, 1846-61, 7 vols., 
3/. 3s.; Burns’s Works, 4 vols., Kilmarnock, 1867-9, 
V/. 5s.; Canova’s Works, 2 vols., imperial 4to, 1824, 
2/. 10s. 6d.; De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ 
1872, 1/. 18s. 6d.; first edition of ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ in parts, 1/. 5s.; Kinglake’s_‘ Crimea,’ 
8 vols., half-calf, 4/. 4s.; first edition of ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
Boston, 1855, 1/. 5s.; and Wordsworth, edited by 
Prof. Knight, 12 vols., 1/. 4s. There are a number 
of editions of Scott, and much of interest under 


f | calf, Pickering, 1833, 1/. 5s.; Byron’s W: 


Scotland, ‘Scottish Poets,’ 16 vols., 
9/7, 10s. 6d., and ‘Facsimiles of National Manu- 
scripts,’ 3 vols., atlas folio, 1867-71, 3/. 15s. 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s List 51 contains French and — 
German literature, the other entries including | 
Allibone’s ‘Dictionary of English Literature,’ | 
V. 10s.;  Green’s istory,’ 
Trving’s Works and Life, 13 vols., | 


half - calf, 1854-5, 1/. 15s.;_ first edition of 
Doyle’s ‘Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ 1/. 5s. ; 
Knight’s ‘Gallery of Portraits,” 1/. 12s. 6d. ; 


Journeys,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1823-8, 1/. Under Topo- 
graphy are old views of London churches, 1s. 6d. 


Under Biography may be noted ‘La 


each; and Oliphant’s ‘Royal Edinburgh,’ 10s. 
There are also lists under Theology, Spiritualism, 
and Emblems. 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has in his 
Catalogue 229 the first six volumes of Bentley's 
Miscellany, 1837-9, 2/. 5s.; Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
edited by Napier, 5 vols., half-calf, 1884, 2/. 5s. 
Boulton’s ‘Amusements of Old London,’ 2 vols., 
4to, 15s.; ‘Bridgewater Treatises,’ 12 vols., full 
orks, illus- 
trated by Turner, with Moore’s Life, 17 vols., 12mo,. 
half-calf, 1832-3, 3/. 17s. 6d.; Devonshire Associa- 
tion Transactions, 1862-1905, 39 vols., new half, 
morocco, 18/.; Dugdale’s * Monasticon, first edition,,. 
1655, 1/. 10s.; English Dialect Society’s Publica- 
tions, 33 vols., 14/. 14s.; Evelyn’s ‘Silva,’ York, 
1786, 1/.; Froude’s ‘English in Ireland,’ 1/. 15s. 
Hood's ‘Tylney Hall,’ 3 vols., 1834, 7s. 6d.; Lloyd’s 
‘Statesmen of England,’ extra-illustrated, 1665, 
5/. 5s. London items include Arnold's ‘ Chronicle,” 
1811, and ‘A Chronicle of London, 1089-1483,’ 4to, 
bound by Bedford in one volume, 1811-27, 3/. 7s. 6d. 
In Arnold’s ‘Chronicle’ were first printed many of 
the City charters, besides songs and poems, in- 
cluding the original of ‘‘the nutte-brown maide.” 
Lysons’s ‘Environs,’ 181], is 15s. Under 
Portraits are the ‘Portrait Gallery of Distinguished’ 
Females,’ 2 vols., 1833, 2/7. 2s.; and Lodge’s ‘ Illus- 
trious Personages,’ 12 vols., full russia, gilt, 1823-34, 
4/, 15s. The catalogue also includes Pinkerton’‘s: 
‘Voyages,’ 18 vols., 4to, full calf, 1808-14, 3/. 10s. ; 
Prince’s ‘Worthies of Devon,’ 2/. 10s.; Rastell’s 
‘Chronicle,’ full bound by Bedford, 2/. 10s.; first 
edition of Lord Roberts’s ‘Forty-One Years in: 
India,’ 1/. 2s. 6d.; and ‘The Faerie Queene,’ Wise 
and Crane’s edition, 6 vols., 4to, 3/. 10s. 


half-morocco, 1769-1807, 2/7. 15s.; the ‘‘ Biographical 
Edition ” of Thackeray, 1904-5, 13 vols., bound by 
Riviére, 5/. 10s.; Ruskin’s ‘Poems written between: 
1826-45,’ edited by Collingwood, 2 vols., 4to, 1/. (this 
copy contains the poem ‘Twist ye, twine ye,” 
written by Scott, and inserted as Ruskin’s: the 
mistake, it is believed, was corrected in later 
editions); Reclus’s ‘Geography,’ 19 vols., as new, 
5/.; ‘ Naval and Military Trophies,’ by Holmes and’ 
Viscount Wolseley, 1/. 10s.; Brockendon’s ‘ Alps,’ 
2 vols., 4to, 1/. 5s. ; Ogilby’s ‘China,’ with plates 
bv Hollar, folio, 1673, 2/7. 2s.; and Burton’s ‘ Arabian : 
Nights,’ 8/. 8s. 


Messrs. Charles King & Son, of Torquay, have in: 


> their Interim Catalogue some autograph documents 


of Earls of Essex, Huntingdon, and Leicester. 


Vindicated,’ by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 1870, 3s. 6d.: 
Alfred Austin’s ‘ Vindication of Lord Byron,’ 2s. 6d.;- 
and Algernon Taylor's ‘Memories of a Student, 
1838-88,’ privately printed, 10s. 6d. The last is by 
John Stuart Mill’s stepson, and contains _bio- 
graphical matter respecting the philosopher. 
Under Fiction is a set of Surtees, the “ Jorrocks 
Edition,” 1/. 1s. Miscellaneous items include 
John Dunton’s ‘The Athenian Oracle,’ 1728, 12s.; 
John Bickerdyke’s ‘Curiosities of Ale and Beer,’ ’ 


| 
Po Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co. of Birmingham,. 
have in their Catalogue 178 Hogarth’s Works,. 
| elephant folio, Baldwin, 1822. 6/7. 6s.; Punch, the 
| first 100 vols. as issued by The Times, 121. (cost 25/.): 
| ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 13/. (the present Times: 
price 79/., net cash); ‘The Year- Book of Ed- 
ward IV..,’ 1556-72, 3/. 3s.; Pope’s Works, 6 vols.. 4to. 
Sue’s ‘Mysteries of Paris, 2s.; Hone’s * Kvery- | 
Day Book,’ &c., 4 vols., 1826-32, 3/. 3s.; first edition 
of Pureell’s ‘Orpheus Britannicus,’ 1698, 27. 10s.; 
first edition of Teenciaa’s ‘Men and W omen, | 
1855, 1/. 15s.; Thomson’s ‘China,’ 4 vols., folio, | 
1873, 2/. 2s.; and Sir John Franklin’s ‘Polar Sea | 
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&s. 6d.: Hudibras,’ 1710, 1s.; and ‘All the 
Talents.’ a satirical poem with notes, 1808, 6s. 
There are a number of works under British Topo- 
graphy and Devon and Cornwall. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, has in his 
Catalogue 124, 108 rubbings of monumental brasses 
from the collection formed by the Rev. E. Horley, 
with MS. notes, circa 1820-50, 20/. Interesting 


items will be found under America, including | 


Barcia’s ‘ Historiadores Primitivos de las Indias 
Occidentales,’ Madrid, 1749, 14/. 14s.; and Janson’s 
‘The Stranger in America,’ 1807, 4/. 4s. There are 
also works under Ireland and Lancashire. The 
general list includes the Aldine Poets, 52 vols., 
1866, 7x. ; Catlin’s ‘American Indians,’ 2/. 10s. ; 
Copperplate Magazine, 2/. 10s.; Cruikshank’s ‘ Fal- 
staff,’ 9/7. 10s.; De Morgan's ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ 
with full general index, 2/. 2s.; Fagan’s ‘Collectors’ 
Marks,’ 3/. 15s.; Staunton’s * Shakespeare,’ Edition 
de Luxe. 15 vols., 7/. 7s.; and the first folio of 
Spenser, 6/. 10s. There is a tine copy of Audubon’s 
*Quadrupeds,” New. York, 1854, 12/. 12s.; also a 
complete set of Linden and Rodigas’s work on 
* Orchids,’ 1885-1903, very searce, 28/. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co. send from Man- 
chester their List 144, which contains Bond’s 
‘Gothic Architecture,’ 1905, 1/7. lls. 6d.; also 
Brandon's, 1860, 1/. 10s., and Rickman’s * Styles,’ 
188], 2/.2s. Bewick’s ‘Birds,’ 1826, the last edition 
published in his lifetime, is 1/. 16s.; and Caldecott’s 
pictures, 2 vols., large paper, 4to, 4/. 4s. There are 
lists under Cheshire and Cruikshank. The first 
editions of Dickens include ‘Dombey,’ 15s. ; 
‘Cricket on the Hearth,’ 9s.; ‘ Haunted Man,’ 9s. : 
‘Edwin Drood,’ in parts, 10s.; ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 
tirst Svo edition, 2/. 2s.; and ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ 
°/,10s. Fielding’s Works, 12 vols., 1904, are 1/. 10s.; 
Froude’s ‘ England,’ 12 vols., Library Edition, 5/.; 
and Lydekker’s ‘ Natural History,’ 6 vols., 2/. 18s. 
Among Manchester items are Green’s Plan, 1794, 
10s.; and the weekly periodical Womus, 1878-81, 
3/. 3s. Under Venice is Molmenti’s ‘Streets and 
Canals,’ 2/. 5s. Other items include Waugh’s 
Works, illustrated by Caldecott, 11 vols., imperial 
Svo, 4/. 10s.; Stirling-Maxwell’s Works, 6 vols., 
Tvrner’s ‘Ceramics of Swansea,’ 3/. 3s.; 
and Selon’s ‘English Potter,’ 5/. 5x. There are 
also important works under Botany. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 205 is 
mostly devoted to the Topography of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and is full of interest. We have 
views of the Frost Fair (1814), the Queen of 
Bohemia’s Palace, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the 
Market, the Piazza, and the Theatre. Under City 
of London will be found Milk Street on May Day 
(1784), and views of Newgate, the Bank, Bride- 
well, and Chancery Lane (1800). Under West- 
minster are the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
old and new, &e. Railways include the Liverpool 
and Manchester, Ackermann, 1831, 15/. 15s.; and 
London and Birmingham, 1837, 6/. 6s. The views 
are arranged under counties, thus making reference 
easy. Among books we note a complete set of 
‘The Annual Register,’ 19/.; ‘The Antiquarian 
Repertory,’ 1807-9, 2/ Archwologia, 1779 - 1900, 
1s8/. 18s.; and Archdall’s ‘ Monasticon Hibernicum,’ 
1786. 4/. On the back page of the catalogue are 
particulars of a series of eleven large beautifully 
coloured aquatint engravings of Thames scenery. 
These views were probably never published, as they 


are not included in the British Museum or any 


other collection. They are all proofs before letters, 
circa 1800, and are priced 55 guineas. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 670 
opens with a most interesting collection of books 
relating to Napoleon and the French Revolution. 
The list forms a valuable record. We note a few: 
Baréres * Memoirs,’ translated by De V. Payen- 
Payne, printed on Japanese vellum, 4/. 4s.; Bour- 
rienne’s ‘ Mémoires,’ 1/. 2s. 6d.; Gronow’s * Remi- 
niscences,’ scarce, 4/. 4s.; Houssaye’s ‘ La Premiére 
Restauration,’ 2/. 15s.; Jomini’s ‘Guerres de la 
Révolution,’ 4/. 15s.; Louvet de Couvray’s * Amours 
du Chevalier de Faublas,’ ‘* chez Auteur,” 1798, 
52/. 10s.; ‘Campaign in the Netherlands,’ by Mud- 
ford (editor of the John Bu//), 14/. 14s.; The Naval 
Chronicle, complete set, 1799-1818, scarce, 18/. 18s.; 
*Tableaux des Campagnes d'Italie,’ plates by 
Vernet, 1806, 4/. 10s.; and *'The Invasion of Russia,’ 
a poem by Christopher Wordsworth (afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln), which obtained the Chancellor’s 
aaa at Cambridge, and is not mentioned in the 
account of the bishop in the ‘D.N.B.’ There are 
several items under St. Helena, including two from 
Napoleon’s library. Among the Napoleonic por- 
traits is one engraved from a picture by Appiani, 
‘*in the possession of the Earl Wycombe,” by J. 
Smith, printed in colours, in modern gold frame of 
Empire pattern, 63/. An original drawing of Napo- 
leon, done at St. Helena, is 25/._ Under Cruikshank 
is a complete set of Ireland’s ‘ Napoleon’ from the 
Truman Collection, 14/7. 14s. There are also a 
number of Napoleonic caricatures. The general 
portion of the catalogue contains Keats’s ‘Poems,’ 
the rare tirst edition, with inscription ** From J. K. 
to his friend C. C. C.” (Charles Cowden Clarke), 
157/. 10s.; Tennyson, *‘ Cabinet Edition,” with in- 
scription, 15/.; and ‘Nelson and Lady Hamilton,’ 
a collection of engravings, including autograph 
letter of Lady Hamilton and a set of Attitudes, 
newspaper cuttings, panoramic view of Nelson’s 
funeral, and an admission ticket to St. Paul’s, 40/. 
There are many other most valuable works, in- 
cluding books from the libraries of Dickens, Toole, 
and Violet Fane. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
ot old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


C. Watson (‘‘Worple Road”). -— Your query is 
answered by anticipation, ante, p. 233, and ‘the 
references there given. 
| L. (‘Peacock Feathers Unlucky ”).—Fully dis- 
cussed at 8S. iv. 426, 5381; v. 75, 167; ix. 408, 458; 
x. 33, 358, 479; xi. 36, 254, 355. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


'tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
| lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


| Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


GEORGE GREGORY, 


5 and 54, ARGYLE STREET, and 27, GROVE 
STREET, BATH. 
UPWARDS OF 150,000 VOLUMES 
In all classes of —— on Sale ; classified in upwards 
ms. 

Catalogues frequently issued, and sent post free. 
LICENSED VALUER. LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
BOOKSELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

N.B.—The periodical Punch is a speciality with me. I 
‘can generally supply anything, from a set (127 vols.) to 
odd — any volumes, &c. Thousands of duplicate 
numbers. 


BOOKS. 


Publishers’ Remainders in all Branches 
of Literature. 

H. J. GLAISHER’S 

MARCH CATALOGUE 

Now ready, post free. 

BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore Street, W. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries — 
Gentlemen, | 


of any description and of any magnitude. 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 


erties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while | 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale — 


will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
313, 


BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. 


Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” | 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
P. M. BARNARD, M.A. | 


(formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge), 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


begs to intimate that he has REMOVED from 
SAFFRON WALDEN to 


10, DUDLEY ROAD 
(opposite the Opera House), 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

Out-of-print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 
Special attention given to Books required by 
| Students and Scholars. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 

London Sales Attended and Commissions Executed. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XI. (2nd Supp.), B-BOE, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. | 


NOW READY. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
| ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 
ESTABLISHED 1854, 

104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 
BOOKSELLERS, 


New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE 92, 


Containing a Selection of Rare and Curious 
Books—Sets of the Camden and Chetham Societies, 
The Analyst, Sanitary Institute, &c.—Books 
classified under the Headings of Africa, Angling, 
Art, Cruikshank, Dickens, India, Lancashire, 
Sporting, &c. 

Post free on application to 


LUPTON BROS., 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—tThe Biographical Edition. 
13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY.—The Uniform Edition. 


Each volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring.... 
This sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.”—Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.—The “ Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a Set of 
novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegraph. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and the POCKET 
EDITION ins vols. Particulars upon application. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 


specially taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
dg gee gg KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 
7s. 6d, per vol. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 
upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols., printed on India 
Paper. Particulars upon application. 


*_* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 
HAMILTON AIDE. | Mrs. GASKELL — SETON MERRI-! LESLIE STEPHEN. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. GEORGE GISSING. ° | J. A. SYMONDS. 

The SISTERS BRONTE. H. RIDER HAGGARD. rs. HENRY DE LA| Miss THACKERAY. 

Mrs. BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. URE. W. M. THACKERAY. 

ROBERT BROWNING. g I ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

FRANK T. BULLEN, ME LEE. Mrs. OLIPHANT. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
F.R.G.S. | SIDNEY LEE. JAMES PAYN STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

S. R. CROCKETT. |G. H. LEWES. ry. CANON PAGE|AND OTHER POPULAR 

Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. | A. E. W. MASON. ROBERTS. | WRITERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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